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READERS WRITE 





Discombobulation and Ducky 

Your definition of the word “discombob- 
ulation” in the August 12th issue is widely 
different from the meaning commonly 
given it when I wa®an apprenticed printcr 
in the early ’70s. It may be that the pub- 
lishers of what you call “slow-poke” dic- 
tionaries are wiser than you in hesitating 
to give it an universal definitien before it 
comes into general use. Back in 1872, it 
was a colloquial synonym for disharmony, 
maladjustment, failure to function proper- 
ly, failure to mesh, misfit. For instance: 
“discombobulation of the diaphragm’— 
constricted muscles that made respiration 
difficult or painful ... 

A. B. Lucas 

Dallas, Tex. 

{PATHFINDER thanks Mr. Lucas for the light he 
sheds on the use of ‘‘discombobulation,”’ but for the 
time being will stick by its own definition: ‘the state 
of having one’s peace of mind disturbed in an em- 
barrassing way.” Mr. Lucas seems to overlook the 
probable relationship of the word to “discomfit’”’ and 
“discompose,"’ both of which mean to baffle, frus- 
trate, confuse and embarrass.—Ed.] 

* * * 

With ‘reference to the communication 
from the worthy lady (Mrs. R. P. Madsen) 
from Moline, IIL, regarding “discombobu- 
lators” and a substitute for the word 
“lovely”—might I suggest “ducky”? 

Ben F. Stollenwreck 
Terrell, Tex. 

[PATHFINDER declines Mr. Stollenwreck’s sug- 
gestion, since ‘‘ducky’’ carries too much the connota- 
tion of ‘‘cute’’ to mean “‘lovely.”” Of course, it might 
mean “lovely like a duck.’’—Ed.] 


Some of Them Remain 

I have read with interest your editorial, 
“Too Bad They’re Gone” (PATHFINDER, 
July 29), with regard to the discontinuance 
of several post offices with interesting 
names. Take heart—there are lots left 
which are just as good or better. Right 
here in North Carolina you'll find Comfort, 
Newhope, Trust, Faith, Devotion, Balm, 
Harmony, Relief, Liberty and Luck. A 
single county—Madison—boasts of Trust, 
Luck, Just and Bluff. And in Burke Coun- 
ty, even if there is Worry, there is Joy. 

Mrs. Earl Whitaker 
Leicester, N. C. 

This office (Eden, Mont.) was discon- 
tinued, but was reestablished in June, 1937. 
And the dust of some of those who named 
it is still intact enough to hear any praise 
you may want to give them. 

Gladys L. Stephens 
Postmistress 
Eden, Mont. 


Pompeii’s Cross 

In “Religion and Society” in your July 
8 issue is a paragraph stating that the 
finding of the impression of a cross in 
excavations at Pompeii is taken as proof 
by Christian archaeologists that Chris- 
tianity had spread to that ill-fated city 
before its destruction ...In the llth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, we 
find: “Various objects, dating from peri- 
ods long anterior to the Christian era, 
have been found, marked with crosses of 
different designs, in almost every part of 
the old world . . . The use of the cross as 
a religious symbol in pre-Christian times 
and among non-Christian peoples may 
probably be regarded as almost univer- 
sal...” H. Spencer Lewis, in his book, 
The Mystical Life of Jesus, states that the 





cross originated as a mystical or esoteric 
symbol in the days of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh, Amenhotep IV, and goes on to 
say: “The cross at that time had not 
been used for the purpose of crucifixion, 
but was used in the mystical sense be- 
cause man’s body with arms outstretched 
suggested it, especially when facing the 
sun at sunrise in making the usual mys- 
tical, morning salutation...” In view 
of the findings of these and other scholars, 
how can the discovery of a cross in an- 
cient ruins be taken as positive evidence 
that Christianity had reached Pompeii? 

Peter Hilbert 
San Jose, Calif. 


Adolescent Love 

In your issue of July 29, is an article 
entitled “Adolescent Love.” Among other 
findings attributed to Dr. Butterfield is: 
“He found knowledge of birth control 
methods neither universal nor accurate 
and met many queries about the technique 
of intercourse. Blame for this ignorance 
he put on parents, who generally told 
their children that any kind of sex indul- 
gence was wrong.” 

I infer from the above that Dr. Butter- 
field considers it perfectly proper for 
adolescents to indulge in sexual inter- 
course I emphatically resent the 
inference that I am ignorant, because 
my child will most certainly be told that 
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any kind of sex indulgence is abs.) ,;,), 
wrong prior to marriage... 
Albert M. La § 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. 7 : 


The charge Dr. Butterfield mak« 
most parents are ignorant becaus: a 
teach their children that any ki: 5 
sexual relation or indulgence amon: —-- 
dren is wrong, is rotten to the cor: 
morale of present-day society is bre.:).j;,, 
down fast enough without being | i 
along by such an unjust and disgr. 


statement. 
E, W. Hoff: Th 
Quincy, Ill. 


* — * 
I hope you misquoted Dr. Butterfic O 
Martin P. Sin d 
Eugene, Ore. He | 
[PATHFINDER apologizes to its readers for mak won 


ing it appear that Dr. Butterfield advocated pr; 
marital sex relations among adolescents in hi i 
Though PATHPINDER’s loosely-worded  s: that 
leads to the inference that he does, he actually do coul 
not. Dr. Butterfield did blame parents principa Jo 
the sexual ignorance of their children, and | shru 
found that they generally tell their children a: ; 
of sex indulgence is wrong. But the point he wa c he si 
ing was this: that because most parents mak: it’s | 
qualified condemnations of sexual indulgence : And 
their children are growing, the children begin 1 an | 
wonder how what is evil before marriage | , _ 
good after marriage. This tends to create « ils 
marital aversion to normal sexual relations in Colo 
young people, which, Dr. Butterfield believes Bu 
wholesome.—Ed.] 

loso} 


Defense for Governor Dickinson all 3 
Your article ‘“Dickinson’s Diatril: over 
(PATHFINDER, July 29) is evidently mac ness 
up from the many flippant articles «: poin 


expressions found in the daily pr: 





good example being Mayor LaGua: all 
that “Nobody pays any attention to | 2 
in his own state.” . . . No attention? | gent 
Governor’s Sunday School class has . N 
been thronged with visitors from n Colo 
around, and Chase Osborn, an ex-goverior, “ror 
declares he didn’t go far enough. ‘i daily 
people of Michigan, who elected him |icu cast. 
tenant governor seven times without |! “} 
making a campaign, have no doubt t! “Say 
Governor described things exactly a told 
saw them oT 
E. H. Mud , 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ai 
a COCK 
Sympathy for Migrants “Pm 
I have just read your article on “\! as a 
grants” (PATHFINDER, July 29). You “H 


are right; these people are grossly ii 
judged. But as for their not decorati: 
the land to which they move, that i 
wrong. Let them live long enough in 
place, with no one to tell them to move on, 
and you will be surprised at the beau! eds 
and livelihood they can produce fr a} fit] 
little land, water and sunshine ... On a ym 
former ranch here, the need of 1 
people has resulted in a little villa 
almost 1,000, with a church, clubs, nu: 
school and store, and small but neat h 
surrounded by lawns, flowers and 

. To the world at large they 
be just Arkies and Okies, but | 
of us here they are just friends 
neighbors. The women are not sloven!) 
but are hard-working homemakers. | 3" 
their merchant and know these pep! 
well. They are honest and indust: 
All they need is a chance. 

Velma *Clow« 
Modesto, Calif. 
? . * 

Reading your article, “Migrants.” | 
me want to cry ... If the .governn: 
would send one family to each cit} 
town in the’ West, there would be plen' 
of room. “I know each city would 





(Continued on page 21) 
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POLL— 


The Colonel Gives Figures for All.48 States 


OE DOAKS had just received a mild 
] dressing-down from Mrs. Doaks. 
He had just been told by that worthy 
woman that he was practically a 
worm, a useless no-good—worthless, 
that’s what. And all because he 
couldn’t repair the electric iron, 

Joe’s ego was hurt, but he tried to 
shrug the whole thing off. “Oh, well,” 
he said to himself. “Oh, well, I guess 
it’s best to be philosophical about it.” 
And with that thought, he went out 
and sat on the front porch to wait for 
his friend, the rather’ garrulous 
Colonel Straw Ballot. 

But as he sat there, Joe found phi- 
losophy failing him. His ego was hurt, 
all right, and he began brooding all 
over again about personal worthless- 
ness and broken electric irons. At this 
point, the Colonel came along, and it 
was With difficulty that Joe sought to 
match the cheerfulness of the old 
gentleman’s “good evening to you, sir.” 

“My good fellow,” chuckled the 
Colonel, stroking his chin whiskers, 
“for one whose importance multiplies 
daily, you appear singularly down- 
cast.” 

“My importance,” exclaimed Joe. 
“Say, as far as that goes, I’ve just been 
told on very good authority—” 

“Tut, tut,” interrupted the old gen- 
tleman, settling himself in a chair and 
cocking his boots on the porch rail. 

I'm referring@o your importance not 
iS a—er —” 

“Handyman around the house?” 


os 
AN ELEPHANT 


| NEVER FORGETS 
é re 








REMEMBERING 
NAMES? 


Ray in the Kansas City Star 
Survey Gives Dewey the G. O. P. Lead 





“Precisely. Not as a handyman 
around the house, but as a citizen of 
the United States who is soon to cast 
his vote for a President of the United 
States.” 

“Don’t forget that I vote, too!” came 
the voice of Mrs. Doaks from the par- 
lor window. 

Colonel Ballot doffed his hat and 
gave a courtly nod. 

“There you are, Colonel,” laughed 
Joe. “Voting is a relative matter.” 

The old gentleman’s eyes twinkled 
as he replied, “Yes, relative is right. 
As an individual voter at a Presiden- 
tial election, you are a bit more im- 


OLONEL BALLOT, whose like- 

ness appears here to the left, 
this week does three things in his 
conversation with Mr. 
Joe Doaks, an average 
citizen: (1) He discusses 
the political importance 
of the electoral vote in 
relation to the popular 
vote. (2) He surveys 
Presidential preferences 
in the eight Mountain 
States and the three 
states of the Pacific Coast section. 
(3) He gives a tabular percentage 
summary of preferences expressed by 
Democratic and Republican voters 
in all 48 states of the Union. In 
sum, he finds Democrats in 43 of the 
48 states favoring Vice President 
JOHN NANCE GARNER for the 
1940 Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nation, and Republicans in 44 of 
the 48 favoring District Attorney 
THOMAS E. DEWEY of New York 
for the G.O.P. nomination. T he state- 
by-state summary appears on page 4. 








portant in one state than you are in 
another state, and”—lowering his voice 
—“[ don’t mean the married state. 
Not at all.” 

“You see,” he continued hastily, “a 
President of the United States is elect- 
ed on the basis of the number of 
electoral votes he receives rather than 
directly by the popular vote cast at the 
polls, and the ratio of the popular 
vote to the electoral vote isn’t the 
same in all states. 

“Take Nevada, for example, as com- 
pared to Néw York. Nevada has 3 
electoral votes, and New York has 47. 
But if we divide the total popular vote 
of each of those states by the number 
of electoral votes, we find, as of the 
1936 election, that 14,616 individual 
voters determine one electoral vote in 
Nevada, while it takes 118,465 indi- 


“ 








Seibel in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Assumption: F. D. R. Won’t Run Again 


vidual voters to swing a single elec- 
toral vote in the Empire State.” 

“Which means,” said Joe, doing a 
little figuring on the back of an enve- 
lope, “that a broncho-bustin’ Nevada 
cowboy can feel seven times more 
chesty when he puts down his X-mark 
for President in 1940 than the toughest 
cab driver in the Bronx.” 

“That’s one way of stating it, sir,’ 
Colonel Ballot replied. “And _ that’s 
one reason why I’ve been so interest- 
ed this week in trying to find out the 
Presidential preferences of the vot- 
ers—cowboys and all—who live in 
the Mountain States and the Pacific 
Coast section.” 

“And I suppose,” said Joe, “that 
you asked them the same question you 
asked in the other states last week 
and the week before.” 

“Yes,” answered the Colonel. “The 
same question. I asked Democrats to 
tell me which of the following five 
they would like to see get the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination in 1940: 
Vice President Garner, Secretary of 
State Hull, Postmaster General Farley, 
Senator Clark of Missouri and Paul 
McNutt of Indiana, As for the Repub- 
licans, the five I named were Tom 
Dewey of New York, Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, Senator Taft of Ohio, 
Alf Landon of Kansas and Mayor La- 
Guardia of New York. 

“And you made it clear that the 
question was based on the assumption 
President Roosevelt won’t throw his 
hat in the ring for a third term?” 

“Yes, Mr. Doaks. Definitely. Defi- 
nitely.” 

“Well, Colonel, what did you find 
out?” 

The old gentleman paused to sip the 
glass of lemonade Mrs. Doaks had 
brought out and placed beside him. 
“Well,” he began, “I'll put it briefly: 
in the Mountain States and the Pacific 
Coast section, it’s Garner and Dewey 
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all the way. Here —take a look.” 

Joe Doaks leaned forward in his 
chair. Before his eyes, the Colonel 
spread a table of percentages covering 
the eight Mountain States and the three 
states in the Pacific Coast section— 
Arizona, Colorada, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, 
California, Oregon and Washington. 

“That’s plain enough,” said Joe after 
a glance. “In each one of those states, 
the Democrats seem to prefer Cactus 
Jack Garner and the Republicans seem 
to want young Tom Dewey.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Doaks,” the Colonel 
declared. “With these figures, we now 
have a picture of all 48 states. Mind 
you, though, the picture is perhaps 
only temporary. Any number of 
things can happen in a month or two 
to change it.” 

“I understand,” said Joe. “But for 
the present at least, your PATHFIND- 
ER poll makes it clear that the coun- 
try is strongly pro-Garner and pro- 
Dewey. Democratic voters in 43 of 
the 48 states favor the Vice President, 
with Hull, Farley, Clark and McNutt 
trailing behind.” 

“True enough,” Colonel Ballot de- 
clared. “True enough. The poll gives 
practically 
everything to 
Garner. Except 
for Missouri and 
Indiana _ respec- 
tively, Clark and 
McNutt bring up 
the rear with a 
minor ‘scatter- 
ing’ vote. Hull 
takes Delaware . 
and Tennessee, 
his native state, 
while Farley 
captures Rhode 
Island. The percentages run close in 
a few other states, but that’s all. 

“And it’s much the same story for 
Dewey, with Vandenberg. Taft, Lan- 
don and La Guardia behind. Dewey 
takes 44 of the states, even though Taft 
and Vandenberg are ciose on his heels 
in some of them, South Dakota and 
Michigan go to Vandenberg, Ohio goes 
to Taft and Georgia to Alf Landon.” 

“Well,” said Joe Doaks, “I guess that 
about sums it up.” 

Here Colonel Ballot rose from his 
chair and prepared to leave. Hand- 
ing Joe a 48-state summary, he declar- 
ed: “Yes; that sums it up. But don’t 
forget that public opinion is as in- 
constant as the moon. This poll is 
only a preliminary; there'll be later 
ones to keep a check on the changing 
views of people. I leave you now, sir, 
to draw your own conclusions.” 

And so, as the Colonel ambled 
cheerily out the front gate, Joe Doaks 
took pencil in hand and began to 
check percentages state by state. By 
this time, he had forgotten all about 
the electric iron and his delicate ego. 
He was a thoroughly happy man, 





Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
43 for Garner 


(Next week, on a regional basis, 
Colonel Ballot will discuss the atti- 
tudes of young Democratic and Re- 
publican voters in respect to 1940. 


* Please see editorial on page 14.) 
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DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Farm Belt 
Garner Hull Parley Scattering Dewey Vandenberg Taft Sc ix | 
. 4 t attering 
Minnesota 43.8% 14.9% 28.1% 13.2% 47.7% 20.9% 11.5% 19.9%. | 
North Dakota - 40.8 16.3 22.4 20.5 37.1 20.5 10.6 31.8 
South Dakota 49.0 98 216 196 23.2 343 162 26.3 Pre 
Wisconsin 45.5 18.7 13.8 21.9 41.3 31.6 11.9 15.2 lr 
Nebraska 51.3 18.3 16.5 13.9 42.3 26.8 16.1 14.8 
lowa 40.9 221 205 165 471 179 164 186 ae 
Kansas 40.0 16.0 20.0 24.0 48.1 15.6 3.8 32.5 : 
en 
° Lake Belt obje 
Indiana 1 Be 8.4 11.0 49.47 39.3 21.7 25.4 13.6 Con 
Ohio 44.4 21.0 21.3 13.3 29.5 13.9 46.6 10.0 wee 
Michigan 49.3 21.1 19.1 10.5 34.2 50.9 6.0 8.9 of h 
Illinois 46.7 17.2 16.7 19.4 40.2 31.1 13.9 14.8 nd 
+ McNutt has 47.0% of the total Democratic vote in Indiana. i it] 
Eastern Seaboard States mill 
New York 44.8 33.4 14.5 7.3 51.1 15.5 11.8 21.6 ness 
Pennsylvania 56.3 17.3 15.9 10.5 46.3 17.8 18.3 17.6 be |] 
New Jersey 45.1 26.4 19.8 8.7 48.6 18.3 14.5 18.6 vetn 
Delaware 37.6 41.7 13.8 6.9 43.9 19.7 22.7 13.7 | . on 
New England States r 
Maine 59.5 135 135 135 57.1 95 19.1 14:3 the 
Vermont 66.2 179 129 ~- 3.0 55.9 8.6 65 29.0 Den 
New Hampshire 48.0 28.0 16.0 8.0 65.3 12.6 10.5 11.6 1940 
Massachusetts 38.9 20.4 24.1 16.6 58.8 15.0 12.4 13.8 oral 
Connecticut 42.6 7.7 42.0 7.7 45.4 15.5 23.7 15.4 mad 
Rhode Island 30.3 24.2 42.4 3.1 62.9 11.4 11.4 14.3 he 1 
Border States | he 1 
West Virginia 50.0 16.0 24.0 10.0 39.6 9.9 33.0 17.5 Fi 
Missouri 28.1 185 13.7 39.7t 414 22 219 125 | the 
Oklahoma 66.4 14.2 14.1 5.3 43.5 11.6 11.6 33.5 nati 
Tennessee 14.8 82.4 1.9 0.9 44.4 13.9 16.7 25.0 Den 
Maryland 46.5 30.2 11.6 11.7 47.2 19.7 10.2 22.9 col, 
Kentucky 47.7 29.5 10.3 12.5 38.6 12.1 27.7 21.6 | alwi 
* Bennett Clark carries Missouri Democrats by 38.4%. ised 
Solid South “Thi 
Georgia 66.7 160 13.3 4.0 27.8 16.7 11.1 444+ vive 
Texas 78.1 14.2 3.8 3.9 40.0 21.3 10.7 28.0 betv 
North Carolina 42.7 32.0 214 . 39 42.2 17.7 20.0 20.1 and 
South Carolina 58.1 22.9 12.4 6.6 35.7 21.4 28.6 14.3 The 
Virginia 570 198 163 629 50.0 182 182 136 | weil 
Arkansas 54.8 13.7 14.5 17.0 35.9 10.3 17.9 35.9 ; 
Louisiana 67.1 106 11.7 106 4223 154 48 375 ~— 
Florida 4.3 238 86 13.3 310 214 22 214 pick 
Mississippi 56.1 33.3 6.2 4.4 312 188 125 37.5 | lip-s 
Alabama 48.7 34.5 8.4 8.4 40.9 13.7 22.7 22.7 dleb 
+ Alf Landon carries Georgia Republicans by 42.9%. | Hi 
Mountain States “ ical 
Arizona 493 211 169 12.7 420 210 162 28 | refu 
Colorado 46.9 13.3 25.7 14.1 46.4 20.8 16.1 16.7 | tk 
Idaho 44.1 25.4 18.6 11.9 49.0 19.4 15.3 16.3 quer 
Montana 42.6 14.7 19.1 23.6 54.1 16.2 10.8 18.9 had 
Nevada 64.2 13.2 9.4 13.2 49.2 15.9 12.7 22.2 lang 
New Mexico 52.9 14.3 15.7 17.1 46.9 14.1 15.6 23.4 ders 
Utah 42.0 21.0 23.5 13.5 43.5 15.3 14.1 27.1 ry 
Wyoming 58.1 10.8 17.6 13.5 49.0 21.0 11.0 19.0 starr 
Pacific Coast States tive 
California 46.5 25.1 14.9 13.5 55.9 17.3 11.9 14.9 Inee, 
Oregon 574 170 106 15.0 538 161 140 16.1 New 
Washington 485 147 22.1 147 494 228 100 178 Nav 
irip 
Publisher’s Note ping 
S A cross-section statistical analysis of political sentiment in all 48 states. the 
PATHFINDER’s introductory 1940 Presidential Preference Poll has quit< pron 
obviously revealed a strong pro-Garner and pro-Dewey mood—in 43 states fo: ful 
the Vice President and in 44 states for the young New Yorker. I should like t: the f 
stress this important point, however: public opinion can be a perverse changeling. off 
and PATHFINDER’s figurative Colonel Ballot is bearing that fact well in mind steal 
The above tabulation attempts merely to give a percentage picture of the way ' h 
people are thinking now. They have been thinking that way for some time past 
and they may continue to think that way for some time to come, but PATHFIND- .* 
ER does not here make any long-term prediction. There will be later cross-section Ot 
surveys to keep close scientific check on all possible shifts in popular sentiment. en 
e 
tes 
or tk 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Warning 

hat President Roosevelt, despite 
(Congressional rebellion against sev- 
eral of his “must” bills, has no inten- 
tention of abandoning his New Deal 
obiectives has been made plain since 
Congressional adjournment three 
weeks ago. He has accused opponents 
of his defeated neutrality, “splending” 

d housing legislation of gambling 

th world peace, with the security of 

illions of Americans, and with busi- 
ess recovery. Moreover, he has let it 
be known that he will press for en- 
tment of his bills at the next ses- 
yn. 

hat Roosevelt has been opposed to 
the naming of a “conservative” as the 
lyemocratic presidential candidate in 
1940 has been. generally taken for 
vranted. Last week, he not only had 
made this definite but plainly warned 
he would not back’a conservative if 
he were nominated. 

From his Hyde Park, N. Y., estate, 
the President sent a message to the 
national convention of the Young 
Democrats, meeting in Pittsburgh (see 
col. 3). Recalling that Democrats had 
always suffered when they comprom- 
ised with conservatism, he asserted: 
“The Democratic party will not sur- 
vive... if the voters have to choose 
between a Republican tweedle dum 
and Democratic tweedle dummer.” 
Then he added that he, personally, 
would take no “active” part in next 
year’s campaign if the Democrats 
picked “conservative candidates, or 
lip-service conservatives on a strad- 
dlebug platform.” 
Having thus set off a babble of polit- 
al speculation, the President again 
refused to reveal his attitude toward 

third term. He parried all such 
queries by saying that his statement 
had been carefully couched in simple 

nguage, plain enough for all to un- 
derstand. 

[wo days after he had placed his 

imp of disapproval on a “conserv- 
tive” Democratic presidential nom- 
inee, the President left Hyde Park for 
New York City, where he boarded the 
Navy cruiser Tuscaloosa for a 10-day 

ip in North Atlantic waters. Stop- 
ng briefly to view salvage work on 

e sunken submarine Squalus, he 

onounced “well done” the success- 

| completion of the first phase of 
the task—lifting the submarine 80 feet 

. the ocean floor. Then, before 

‘aming farther north, he stopped off 

his mother’s home at Campobello, 
New Brunswick, 

Other developments in the Pres- 

nt’s week included these: 

e At a press conference, he indi- 

ted he would call a special session 

Congress immediately if there was 

‘, or imminence of war, in Europe 
the Far East, but not before. 

° In a message to the annual con- 

tion of the New York State Feder- 





ation of Labor, meeting at New York 
City, he renewed his pleas for labor 
peace by warning that unless. the 
C. I. O. - A. F. of L. conflict is settled 
the rank and file workers themselves 
will suffer. 





Thanksgiving Trouble 


On many an occasion President 
Roosevelt has given a statement to the 
press with every indication that he 
was well aware some sections of the 
nation would greet his words with 
anger. But if ever he had reason to 
expect nothing but pleased acceptance, 
it should have been one day last week 
when he announced that, to help busi- 
nessmen, he would proclaim Thanks- 
giving Day this year on November 
23 rather than on the last Thursday of 
the month, November 30. The re- 
action must have startled him. 

Explaining that he had received 
numerous requests for such action 
from businessmen the President said 
he had decided to grant the requests 
because the holiday fell on the latest 
possible date. Only three weeks would 
remain for the traditional shopping 
period between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. There was nothing par- 
ticularly sacred about the last-Thurs- 
day date, he added, since it was not a 
national holiday and had been in use 
only since the Civil war. 

No sooner had the President spoken 
than caustic Senator H. Styles Bridges, 
New Hampshire Republican, pounced. 
The change in date “comes as a com- 
plete surprise,” he said, “because there 
had been no intimation of it in Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s column. Presumably, it 
was his own idea ... I wish Mr. Roose- 
velt would abolish winter...” 

Matching Bridges’ sarcasm were the 
comments of several Governors, who 
proclaim Thanksgiving Days for their 
own States. The President’s procla- 
mation is binding only in the District 
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Senator Bridges: Why Not Abolish Winter? 





of Columbia and U. S. territories. 
Though many announced they would 
follow the usual procedure of choosing 
the same day named in the President’s 
proclamation, other Governors had 
these things to say: 


@ Lewis O. Barrows (Republican), 
Maine: “We in Maine will continue to 
have our Thanksgiving Day the same .. 
I could only have been more surprised had 
the President changed Thanksgiving to 
his own birthday.” 

@ George D. Aiken (Republican), Ver- 
mont: “No. If the President thinks the 
two holidays are too near together, it’s 
a wonder he didn’t change Christmas. . .” 

@ W. Lee O’Daniel (Democrat), Texas: 
“It is my intention to proclaim two days 
of thanksgiving ... this year: one Noy, 
23, the other Nov. 30.” 


In non-political circles, the Presi- 
dent’s action met a somewhat better 
reception, The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, moving spirit be- 
hind the change, was delighted. One 
large department store president, 
pointing out that the Thanksgiving-to- 


Christmas period accounts for 12 to- 


15 per cent of annual business for the 
nation’s retailers, estimated that as 
much as $1,000,000,000 additional busi- 
ness might be generated by the date 
change, 

Loudest howls in the commercial 
field. came from football coaches. 
Football schedules already made up 
plan many traditional games for 
“old style” Thanksgiving, Nov. 30. If 
that date becomes “just another 
Thursday,” gate receipts will suffer 
heavily. 

Despite all this uproar, research 
seemed to back the President’s con- 
tention that “Turkey Day” is a logic- 
ally “moveable” event, The first 
Thanksgiving was celebrated at Plym- 
outh, Mass., in 1621 on an unknown 
date, which some historians believe 
was February 22. The holiday was 
never stabilized until the Civil War 
and was sometimes omitted alto- 
gether. Though George Washington 
proclaimed Thanksgiving on the last 
Thursday in November, 1787, he al- 
lowed the ebservance to lapse for 
seven years thereafter. One reason, 
according to some reports, was that 
Alexander Hamilton’s boisterous 
Thanksgiving party for the 1787 cele- 
bration caused a public scandal. 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 42 weeks before 
the Presidential Nominating conven- 
tions, these political developments 
were noted: 





e First of the “Big Four”’—Vice 
President John N. Garner, Speaker 
William B. Bankhead, Senate Majority 
Leader Alben Barkley and House Ma- 
jority Leader Sam Rayburn—to break 
silence on his choice for 1940 was Ray- 
burn. In a telegram to a Texas news- 
paper, Rayburn declared he was for 
his fellow-Texan, Garner. Although 
Rayburn managed Garner’s nomina- 
tion campaign in 1932, his announce- 
ment was significant because as House 
floor leader he has been in the fore- 
front of New Deal legislators and had 
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authored such measures as the Securi- 
ties Act, the Stock Exchange Act and 
the Utilities Holding Company Law. 

e Thousands of delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention of the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America met in Pitts- 
burgh and loudly cheered the decla- 
ration of Mayor Edward J. Kelly of 
Chicago that President Roosevelt 
should be drafted for a third term. 
“That,” said Mayor Kelly, “is the voice 
of the Young Democrats that see only 
two ways, the way of Roosevelt or the 
way of reaction.” Kelly promptly lost 
his strongest journalistic supporter as 
the New Deal-hating Chicago Tribune 
announced its break with the Mayor. 

e Although it finds Thomas E. 
Dewey still leading the Republican 
candidates, the American Institute of 
Public Opinion reported Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg had risen in 
favor among the G. O. P. rank and file. 
A month ago Vandenberg was credit- 
ed with 19 per cent of Republican 
votes; last week he received 25 per 
cent, 

e Amusing if unimportant was Ital- 
ian opinion on the Presidential race 
as expressed in Rome’s Lavoro Fas- 
cista: “...a third term for Roose- 
velt would constitute a sort of public 
calamity; Garner is old and reaction- 
ary; Farley is too close to the ‘gang- 
sters,’ and Hoover and Dewey are not 
close enough. Vandenberg has not 
done anything special. And so it goes.” 

e Concluding its introductory Presi- 
dential preference survey, the PATH- 
FINDER Poll (see page 3) reports that 
Democrats in 43 of the 48 states favor 
Garner, while Dewey is the choice of 


Republicans in 44 states. 
——_—_—_e§ > 


Actors vs. Stagehands 

The two biggest unions of theatrical 
workers within the A. F. of L. are the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and the Associated 
Actors and Artistes of America. The 
I. A. T. S. E. is composed principally 
of stagehands, while the 4 A’s, a 
parent body for 11 subsidiaries, em- 
braces entertainers of stage, screen 
and radio. 


In the past, the stagehands and the. 


actors Unions have refrained from 
“raiding” each other’s jurisdictions; 
that is, the actors haye tried to organ- 
ize only actors, the stagehands only 
stagehands. As a result, there has been 
jurisdictional peace between them. 

Last month, however, the stage- 
hands raided the actors’ ranks, touch- 
ing off one of the bitterest inter-A. F. 
of L. squabbles in history. Last week, 
after the dispute had been taken to the 
A. F. of L. executive council, a sug- 
gested solution was undergoing care- 
ful examination by both sides. 

The trouble began Jast month when 
the 4 A’s expelled one of its sub- 
sidiaries, the American Federation of 
Actors, on charges that its leaders— 
President Sophie Tucker and execu- 
tive secretary Ralph Whitehead—had 
mismanaged union funds. To replace 
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Kelly: Cheered and Chided (see col. 1) 


the expelled organization, the 4 A’s 
chartered a new union, the American 
Guild of Variety Artists, under the 
temporary presidency of comedian 
Eddie Cantor. i 

The I, A. T. S. E. promptly issued a 
charter to Miss Tucker’s A. F, A. This 
enraged the 4 A’s to such an extent that 
two of its other subsidiaries—the 
Screen Actors Guild and _ Actors 
Equity Association—suspended Soph- 
ie Tucker from membership. Further 
heightening the tension was the A. F. 
A.’s attempt to prevent the Guild of 
Variety Artists from functioning 
through court proceedings, a move 
that was temporarily stalled by sched- 
uling of a trial, 

With the conflict growing worse, 
the warring groups last fortnight car- 
ried their arguments to the A. F. of L. 
executive council, meeting at Atlantic 
City, for a settlement. Presenting the 
4 A’s case were its president, Frank 
Gillmore; Ralph Morgan, president of 
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Morgan Led a Contingent of Movie Stars 





the Screen Actors Guild, who hea: 
a contingent of movie stars flying 
from Hollywood; and baritone La 
rence Tibbett, president of the An 
ican Guild of Musical Actors. Ar 
ing for the A, F. A. and the stageha 
were Whitehead and I, A, T. S, E. p: 
ident George A. Browne, 

Charging that the stagehands 

“raiding” the actors field in violat 
of the A, F. of L. constitution, { 
A. A, A. A. leaders demanded fils 
that the executive council: (1) 
nounce that the A. F. A. was no lon: 
a member of the A. F. of L.; (2) v: 
the stagehands charter to the A. F. 
(3) uphold the 4 A’s jurisdictio: 
rights over the entire entertainn: 
field. Less dogmatically, their op) 
nents maintained the stagehands h 
a right to organize actors. 

Frankly uncomfortable in the f: 
of this fire, A. F. of L. President \ 
liam Green appointed a_ three-n 
mediation committee to make reco 
mendations for a_ settlement. La 
week, the commitfee submitted its < 
cision. Upholding the 4 A’s deman 
in the main, the decision recogniz: 
its jurisdiction over entertainers ai 
its right to expel the A. F. A., but 
recommended that the charter to |! 
A. G. V. A. be withdrawn and tl 
A. F, A, reinstated. 

In addition, the committee order: 
the stagehands to withdraw thei: 
charter to the A. F. A. and suggeste: 
that it be managed by a special com- 
mittee of 10 until a new election o! 
officers could be held. Though th 
I, A. T. S. E. and the A, F. A, leaders 
accepted the decision completely, 
there ~was sdme doubt last week 
whether the 4 A’s would do likewise, 
particularly the proposal to reinstat: 
the A, F. A. and permit Whitehead to 
stand for re-election. 





Crime: Record, Enemies 


In the 66 largest cities in the United 
States 433,812 major crimes were co! 
mitted in 1938. In releasing this stag- 
gering figure last week, the Federa 
Bureau of Investigation dramatize’ 
its statistics with this analysis: (1 
every 44 minutes, there was a feloni- 
ous homicide; (2) every 165 seconds 
an aggravated assault; (3) a burglar) 
was committed every 105 seconds; a 
larceny, every 38 seconds; (4) eve! 
nine minutes an automobile* was 
stolen, 

Though there was some decline i 
most categories of crime during t) 
first six months of 1939, the FBI re- 
ported, larceny and rape cases showe:! 
a marked increase over the sa 
period last year. Larcenies for th 
first half of this year totaled 89,932 
as against 74,898 in ’38. The compara- 
tive figures for rape cases were 8b- 
and 568. 

To achieve official recognition 
one of the country’s worst criminals 
in light of this impressive natio! 
record of wrongdoing becomes ° 
doubly dubious distinction. Such i!!- 
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fame was bestowed last week by the 
G-men upon the nation’s ten foremost 
“public enemies”: 
1) Irving Charles Chapman, 41, bank 
bber and kidnapper. 
2) Theodore Cole, 27, bank robber. 
Ralph Roe, 33, bank robber. 
(4) Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, 42, indus- 
trial racketeer. 
}) Joseph P. Cretzer, 29, bank robber. 
6) Walter Davis, 31, Negro, murderer. 
7) Charles Monazym, 27, bank robber 
John L. Carey, 32, bank robber. 
)) Albert L. Pegram, 42, kidnapper. 


10) Ralph Beckman, 37, narcotics “king.” 





"War": Sweat 


The more a people perspire in 
peace, the less they bleed in war. 


In accordance with the precept laid 
lown ~ by Chinese Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, 75,000 soldiers of the 
First Army of the United States were 
sweating mightily last week. Under 
a broiling summer sun, olive-drab 
trucks and rumbling tanks choked 
roads through the north Atlantic sea- 
ward states. Their movements repre- 
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weaken the Blue force,” the problem 
continues, “the Black commander .. . 
creates a diversion by raiding Wash- 
ington.” To defend the National Capi- 
tal, the Blues mobilize a force at Ma- 
nassas, Va., site of the Civil War bat- 
tles of Bull Run. 

The roles in this problem were as- 
signed to test the relative merits, both 
on attack and defense, of small, highly 
mechanized, mobile forces, much in 
vogue in modern military science, as 
opposed to the larger but slower- 
moving units of World war days. Ac- 
cordingly, the defending Blues at 
Plattsburg were a small, well-equip- 
ped force from the regular Army, num- 
bering some 15,000 men, while the 
part of the attacking Blacks was taken 
by 35,000 less mobile National Guards- 
men. 

Reversing this situation, the Black 
raiding party at Manassas, compris- 
ing 6,000 regular Army soldiers with 
the most modern equipment, was met 
by a defending Blue force of 16,000 
National Guardsmen with less mechan- 
ized equipment. 
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U. S. Cavalrymen Helped Beat Off Invasion by a “Coalition of Foreign Powers’ 


sf 


ented the biggest military motor con- 
entration in U. S. history. Railroad 
stations in cities throughout the area 
ing with the tramp of martial boots. 
The mobilization of soliders by rail 
resented the biggest military train 
ansportation problem since World 
ir days. The biggest war games in 
he nation’s peacetime history, with 
‘,000 more men engaged than in the 
ist “biggest” maneuvers of 1935, were 
inder way. 
he problem posed for the current 
ines assumed “the invasion of the 
nited States by a coalition of foreign 
wers, which have command of the 
1 along the Eastern coast,” during 
absence of the American fleet in 
Pacific. The invaders, “a large 
ck force,” land at several points in 
Ww England and New Jersey, but are 
cked on their westward march by 
efending “Blue” army concentrat- 
at Plattsburg, N. Y. “In order to 
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Last week was devoted principally 
to mobilization of the “citizen soldiers” 
of the Nalional Guard and to harden- 
ing them to the unaccustomed rigors 
of field service in the week of “battles” 
to come. In the first conflict of the 
games, however, the “lightning war” 
tactics of the Black invaders on the 
Manassas front proved notably effec- 
tive. Striking “on wheels” with armor- 
ed cars and 55-mile-an-hour tanks (see 
cover) they pushed the Blues back 
to their supply bases before umpires 
called an “armistice.” No formal de- 
cisions, however, were to be announc- 
ed for any of the engagements. 

To Army men, this hypothetical in- 
vasion of the United States was high- 
ly important. In a radio speech, Lt. 
Gen. Hugh A. Drum, commander of 
the First Army and chief of the games, 
explained that they were to provide 
valuable practice in the gigantic task 
of creating almost over night “a city 








of 75,000 people transplanted into open 
country.” Over 375 tons of straw, for 
example, had to be provided for bed- 
ding of the troops. Feeding the men 
during the two week’s period would 
not only cost $400,000 but would also 
present a huge organizational problem. 

Furthermore, General Drum point- 
ed out, the United States has been 
“pathetically unprepared” for every 
war il has enéered. Since she achievy- 
ed success in each case, at great ex- 
pense, “only when an efficient field 
force had been created,” he continued, 
“why should there not be at least the 
nucleus of such a force in being at 
all times?” 

Despite their importance to the Army 
command, however, to the general 
public, American war games still seem 
an amusing contrast to Europe’s mo- 
bilizations of millions. To halt ad- 
vancing tanks at Manassas, soldiers 
hurled “bombs” made out of empty 
beer cans. And when an advancing 
column was about to capture Manassas, 
its path was blocked—by a field of 
growing crops not rented to the Army 
for maneuvers. 


Disaster: Land and Air 


Last week death struck almost 50 
times at train and plane passengers to 
make the week one of the most dis- 
astrous in recent American transpor- 
tation history. 

Land: Pride of the Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific and Chicago & 
Northwestern railroad lines, which 
operate it jointly, is the $2,000,000 
City of San Francisco, the longest 
streamlined train in American service. 
Diesel-powered, it speeds from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco in 39 hours. 

On its east-west run one night last 
week, the streamliner, traveling at 
60 miles an hour, jumped the track 
40 miles west of Elko, Nev. Of its 
17 cars, 13 were derailed; six tumbled 
into a canyon. When rescuers reached 
the twisted mass of steel wreckage, 
24 were found dead and 114 injured. 

Cause of the wreck was sabotage. 
Investigators discovered that a sec- 
tion of rail had been moved four 
inches inward from its normal posi- 
tion “by a person or persons un- 
known.” With a nation-wide hunt 
immediately launched to find the sa- 
boteurs, a man with mutilated ears, 
who was “sore at the railroads,” be- 
cause a train had once cut off part 
of his left foot, was held for investi- 
gation. 

Air: On the same day that the City 
of San Francisco crashed in Nevada, 
a Pan-American “Baby Clipper,” 
which had started from Miami, Fla., 
was demolished when it rammed a 
dock crane in the harbor at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, where it was at- 
tempting to make a landing. Of the 16 
passengers and crewmen, 14 were 
killed and two injured. Listed among 
the dead were six Americans; one was 
the noted economist, Prof, James Har- 
vey Rogers of Yale University, who 
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helped devise the New Deal gold pol- 
icy. What was responsible for the 
crash—first in Pan-American’s east- 
ern division to claim a life since the 
Clipper-type planes were put in serv- 
ice 10 years ago—was not immediately 
ascertained. 

One other plane crash involved a 
U. S. military craft. Taking off for 
a local training flight at Langley 
Field, Va., an Army bomber fell and 
burned, killing the crew of two com- 
missioned officers and seven enlisted 
men. Army officials expressed the 
belief that the accident, said to be one 
of the worst in army aviation in re- 
cent years, was due to motor trouble. 

During the week, it seemed certain 
that two other names would soon be 
added to the list of dead airmen. They 
were Alexander L. Loeb, 32, and Dick 
Decker, 23, New Yorkers who at- 
tempted to fly from Nova Scotia to 
Ireland in a six-year-old Ryan mono- 
plane, similar to the one Lindbergh 
used in his flight to Paris. Hope for 
their safety was given up last week 
when they had not been heard from 
long after their fuel supply was 
known to have run out. 

—_—_—e 


Americana— 


Mountain: When the National Park 
Service reported that Mount Massive 
in Colorado was 14,418 feet high, ten 
feet taller than Mount Rainier in 
Washington, the Tacoma, Wash., 
Chamber of Commerce swung into 
action. It ordered a party of moun- 
taineers to ascend Mount Rainier “and 
build a cairn or roll a huge snowball 
or do something” to add 11 feet to the 
mountain, 3 

Legislator: Because the Massachu- 
setts legislature had been prevented 
from adjourning by Governor Lev- 
erett Saltonstall’s insistence on pass- 
age of his tax program, Representative 
John B. Wenzler, Boston Democrat, 
became angry. So he donned a bright- 
colored bathing suit and marched into 
the State House shouting: “I’d rather 
be swimming than hanging around 
this hothouse.” Police chased him. 

ee 

Music: Charged with breaking the 
glass in three San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
postoffice boxes, Francisca Victoria 
told U. S. Judge Robert Cooper that 
the sound of crashing glass was music 
to her ears. For her little concert 
she received six years in jail. 

a . * 


Bridegroom: The marriage license 
clerk in Birmingham, Ala., asked the 
applicant the name of the bride-to-be. 
He hesitated, then stammered, “Lu- 
cille.’ Advised to bring her, he did 
and learned her name was Stella. 

Reservation: George Butterworth 
of Bloomfield, N. J., has reserved a 
room in a St. Petersburg, Fla., hotel 
for the next 30 winter seasons. At 
the end of that time he is going to flip 
a coin with the hotel manager to de- 
cide whether he gets his money back 
or pays double. Mr. Butterworth is 
now 70 years old. 
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Europe: Huddles 


Most portentous meeting place in 
Europe is Adolf Hitler’s Berghof 
(mountain house) near Berchtesgaden. 
In this luxurious, wide-porched villa 
looking out on the Austrian Alps, the 
Fuehrer and his lieutenants decided to 
seize Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
Here, Hitler shouted at ill-fated Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg of Austria that the 
days of his government were number- 
ed. Here, Hitler told British Prime 
Minister Chamberlain that Germany 
meant to have the Czech Sudetenland, 
even at the cost of war. 

In the Berghof last week, Adolf Hit- 
ler, German Foreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop and Italian Foreign 
Minister Galeazzo Ciano put their 
heads together in a huddle momentous 
for all Europe. But what they said 
was a secret darker than moonless 


di 


far distant when we convene her: 
to celebate the reunion of D.: 
with the Reich!” 

To the foreign offices of Europ: 
did not make it seem that Adolf } 
had decided on a date for a pi 
in Danzig. Still less did it see: 
when Foerster hurried back to B: 
tesgaden to consult with Der Fue! 
again. Another consultant at the B 
hof, although the fact was not 
firmed until a week later, was 48-, 
old Dr. Karl Burckhardt, the S 
history professor who is Leagu: 
Nations Commissioner for Danzi 


. « « Hurriedly, Mysterious|y 


In the face of these apparently 
nous conferences, Poland kept c 
Polish President Moscicki authori 
the start of purchases of $35,00( 
worth of war materials from Brii 
Foreign Minister Beck let it be kn 
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Ciano and Hitler: Their Secret Was Darker Than Moonless Midnight 


midnight. Reporters at Berchtesgaden 
wrote rumors by the yard and facts 
by the inch, 

A recent visitor to the Berghof was 
Albert Foerster, the Danzig Nazi lead- 
er at whose wedding Hitler was best 
man in 1935. Returning from a talk 
with the dictator two weeks ago, 
Foerster ordered a meeting of “the 
entire Danzig populace.” Next day, 
60,000 Danzigers packed the Free City’s 
Langer marketplace to hear Foerster’s 
message from Hitler. 


+ « « Reunion in Danzig? 


For 42 minutes, Foerster demanded 
that Poland give up Danzig. Fully 30 
of these minutes were spent in quot- 
ing American, British and French opin- 
ions, fashionable in the days before 
Hitler, that Danzig should be given 
back to Germany. For the rest, Foer- 
ster declared: “The hour of liberation 
is coming ,.. May the day be not too 





that the Polish-British mutual ass 
ance pact, a substitute for the pre 
British one-way guarantee of Po 
independence, was near conclusio 

Benito Mussolini, however, was v 
ried. He stuck so close by his des! 
Rome that there were rumors tha! 
was seriously ill (see page 9). No 
knows better than Mussolini that |! 
ians do not want war, but sh 
Germany war on Poland, Italy m 
be involved. Post-haste, I] Ducé 
his Foreign Minister, Count Cian: 
see German Foreign Minister von ! 
bentrop at the Nazi’s summer |! 
dence: 16th century Castle Fusch! 
miles from Berchtesgaden. 

So hurriedly and mysteriously 
this visit planned that it was not « 
announced until the day of Cia 
arrival in Germany. Leaving his t! 
at Salzburg, Ciano met von Ribben! 
and motored to Castle Fuschl. Cl: 
ed with German interpreter Dr. H: 
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Schmidt, the two men talked for sev- 
eral hours. 

Next day, without previous an- 

yuncement, Ciano motored to the 
Berghof, where he was met by von 
Ribbentrop and Adolf Hitler himself. 
\ccording to one story, this was in- 

ided to be merely a courtesy visit, 
but it lasted four hours. When news- 
papermen pleaded for a summary of 
the topics under discussion, German 

id Italian aides could only gaze un- 
comfortably at the horizon. Said one 
German: “You need not expect any 

ensational announcement.” Said one 
Italian: “You may be sure that Rome 

d Berlin will see eye to eye.” 

- «+ “The Absurd Situation” 

Next day, Ciano called on Hitler 

sain, still further increasing general 
batflement. On one day, the Giornale 
d'Italia declared that the question of 
Danzig would be settled in due time. 
lwo days later, it thundered: “The 

bsurd situation (of Danzig) ... can- 
not be drawn out any longer!” 

Only thing which newspapermen 
knew for sure was that when Count 
Ciano took a plane back to Rome, he 
looked perturbed. Next day, the Ital- 
ian press joined with the German press 
for the first time in attacking the 
“sadism” of the Poles, alleging that in 
204 incidents in Poland, six Germans 
had been killed and 21 injured. 

Nevertheless, newspapermen clung 
to the belief that peace was about to 
break out in Europe. First fruit of 
the Berghof meeting was a rumor that 
Mussolini had sent Hitler a broad plan 
for European peace. In type, this 
gradually shrank to a plan for a 
bloodless solution of the Danzig ques- 
tion alone. 

When League Commissioner Burck- 
hardt returned to Danzig and there 
talked with Foerster and Polish High 
Commissioner Chodacki, he was unan- 
imously selected by the press as a 
prime mediator in the question, He 
declined the nomination by stating 
flatly that he did not intend to go to 
England in the near future, which he 

ndoubtedly would have to do to ob- 
lain any compromise on Danzig. 








- + « Spiridovna vs. Berghof 


Near the end of the week, guesses 
bout what had happened during 
iano’s three days in Germany were 
ore sober. The Daily Mail of Lon- 
lon presented a general opinion: that 
Italy had agreed to join Germany in 
campaign for the return of Danzig 
not with any idea of going to war, 
it for the purpose of gaining an- 
ther conference like Munich, in 
hich Germany could win her de- 
inds without war. 
Whether Adolf Hitler intended to 
ike Danzig a fighting matter de- 
nded on another conference in Eu- 
pe. At Moscow, British, French and 
issian staff officers sat down in 
iridovna House—traditional resi- 
nee of the Soviet foreign minister— 
conversations about the military 
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aspects of a triple alliance between 
Britain, France and the Soviet. 

Should such an alliance be con- 
cluded, Hitler could not fight a victor- 
ious war; should it be concluded fast 
enough, he might not even try. Brit- 
ish and French diplomats were thor- 
oughly optimistic about the eventual 
success of the Moscow negotiations. 
Soon, they hoped, not Hitler’s Berg- 
hof, but Spiridovna House would de- 
serve to be called the most portentous 
meeting place in Europe. 





° 
Yugoslaviaz Two Noes 

In Yugoslavia last week two ques- 
tions overshadowed all others. They 
involved the little country’s foreign 
policy and her internal affairs. Both 
were in the form of demands. The 
first, from Germany and Italy, asked 
for her “benevolent neutrality” in 
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Matchek’s Threat Was Disregarded 


case of a European war; the second, 
from her Croatian minority, asked for 
complete Croat autonomy. To both, 
Yugoslavia answered firmly: “No.” 

@ Neutrality: Yugoslavia’s northern 
province, Slovenia, lies between Ger- 
man Austria and Italy. Across the 
Adriatic from her Dalmatian coast is 
more Italy, while Italian troops now 
occupy Albania on the south. With 
Axis territory around her, Yugo- 
slavia has been prudent to collaborate 
economically. However, a strong na- 
tional feeling of sympathy’ with 
France and Britain acts as a counter- 
balance. In Europe’s current line-up 
of powers, therefore, Yugoslavia has 
tried to steer a neutral course. 

Against this Yugoslav determina 
tion, Germany and Italy have exerted 
practically every known means of 
pressure, Most recent “squeeze” was 
to demand, unofficially, that in case 
of war Yugoslavia adopt what they 
described as “benevolent neutrality.” 
Effect of this would be to give the 
Axis (1) wartime control of her rail- 
roads; (2) supervision of her eco- 
nomic and military centers; (3) dis- 


posal of her war materials and food- 
stuffs, and (4) the right to cross her 
territory to Rumania. 

The Yugoslav government courage- 
ously decided that compliance would 
jeopardize national sovereignty. More- 
over, Regent Prince Paul believed he 
had some substantial backing.  Be- 
cause surrender of Yugoslavia to the 
Axis demands would be a severe blow 
to Rumania, Greece and Turkey who 
have joined the British-French anti- 
aggression front, London and Paris 
were said to have assured Paul of 
their backing if Yugoslavia resisted. 

Indicating Yugoslavia’s will to re- 
sist were such steps as these: Greater 
speed was ordered on fortifications 
facing Germany; an urgent govern- 
ment decree ordered immediate stor- 
ing of food for the army and civilian 
population; and summonses went out 
to four classes of army reservists for 
this week’s maneuvers of 500,000 men 
along Italian and German frontiers. 

© Autonomy: Ever since Yugo- 
slavia was created after the World 
war, the Serbs have monopolized the 
government at Belgrade and the dis- 
gruntled Croat minority has sought 
in vain for more representation, or for 
local autonomy. Mindful of German 
absorption of disunited Czechoslo- 
vakia, Serb Premier Cvetkovich has 
negotiated two agreements within the 
past four months with Vladimir Mat- 
chek, short, mild-mannered, 60-year- 
old lawyer-leader of the nation’s 
2,000,000 peasant Croats. 

Though designed to promote na- 
tional unity by giving this third of 
the nation’s population a large share 
of home rule, both agreements were 
rejected by Regent Paul, the second 
last week, Disregarding Matchek’s 
threat that Croatia would secede from 
Yugoslavia even at the price of war, 
Paul found the Croat terms “entirely 
unacceptable.” 
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lron Duce: Rust 

For any Fascist to surpass 56-year- 
old Benito Mussolini in a physical test 
would be not only impolitic but diffi- 
cult. On foot, Il Duce can out-trot 
most of his aides; he is an excellent 
horseman, skier and swimmer. Zest- 
ful, he likes to pilot a motorcycle, auto- 
mobile or airplane at breakneck speed. 

Nevertheless, Mussolini is a graying 
grandfather who is beginning to show 
his age. Once the most accessible of 
all European statesmen, he has allow- 
ed no foreign correspondents to get 
near him during the past two years. 
Last week, for daring to suggest that 
his health had suffered a critical break- 
down, an entire American news serv- 
ice was in disgrace. 

Two weeks ago, Mussolini attended 
only one day of the war games in 
northwestern Italy. In Turin, a great 
military parade was held without him. 
Next day, under a London dateline, 
The United Press published reports 
that Mussolini had been stricken by a 
heart attack, complicated by stomach 
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ulcers, and had been rushed by plane 
from Bologna to Rome for medical at- 
tention and a long rest. 

Although UP’s Rome Bureau simul- 
taneously published a denial of this 
story, Mussolini was in high dudgeon. 
He ordered that the UP office in Rome 
should be padlocked, and that H. R. 
Ekins, head of the bureau, should leave 
Italy. Accompanied by a detective 
who saw him to the border, Ekins 
took a train for France. Not until 
three days later were UP correspond- 
ents permitted to enter their office. 
Last week, they still were not permit- 
ted to send out news. 

After 17 years in office, the iron 
Duce undeniably was beginning to 
show a little rust. Without subse- 
quent punishment, the New York 
Times reported details: Recently, the 
stomach ulcers which have bothered 
the dictator for more than 10 years 
have become more painful. Several 
weeks ago, Il Duce swallowed his 
pride and submitted to a physical ex- 
amination. Doctors found him “over- 
worked and run down,” and suffering 
from a few minor ailments natural in 
advancing age. Chief of these was far- 
sightedness. The doctors prescribed 
that at least in the privacy of his 
home and office, Il Duce must wear 
glasses. 





Spain: New Era 


“To God, to Spain and to Franco!” 

Thus, last week, members of the 
new Spanish Cabinet swore fidelity to 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco. As 
each minister pledged himself to “do 
my whole duty for the good of Spain 
under the Generalissimo,” Franco re- 
plied: “If you do so God will reward 
you, and if not He will call you to 
account.” 

Swearing in of the Cabinet at Bur- 
gos inaugurated what was hailed as a 
new era for Spain—reconstruction. 
Two weeks ago Franco forcibly ended 
political bickerings by making the Fa- 
langist (Fascist) the nation’s only 
political party, with himself as its 
head. Moreover, the Dictator also as- 
sumed the power to issue decrees 
with the force of law, and to name a 
deputy in case of his absence from 
the country or his successor in case of 
his death, 

Adding to his already impressive 
list of titles, Franco also made him- 
self Premier of Spain and appointed 
the new Cabinet to rule under his 
orders; its main job will be to grapple 
with reconstruction problems. facing 
the war-torn nation. 

Significantly, only members of the 
Nationalist civil] war Cabinet retained 
in the new were Franco’s brother- 
in-law, Ramon Serrano Suner, and 
Alfonso Pena, Minister of Public 
Works. Formerly Minister of Interior, 
Suner is now Minister of Government 
and head of the Falangist Council. 
To aid him in rebuilding Spain, Prem- 
ier Franco chose as his other key 
ministers: Col. Juan Beigbeder y Ati- 
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enza, High Commissioner of Spanish 
Morocco, as Foreign Minister; popular 
General Jose Varela, Minister of War; 
Admiral Salvador Moreno, Minister of 
Navy; and General Juan Yague, form- 
erly leader of Franco’s Moroccan 
troops and one of the army leaders 
recently relieved of command, as Min- 
ister of Aviation. This last was seen 
as an appeasement gesture to the anti- 
Falangists. 
Meantime, two actions in Spain 
seemed to indicate where Franco’s 
new Fascist government would be 
aligned in case Europe does not find 
a peaceful solution to. its troubles 
(see page 8): (1) as 75,000 Spanish 
troops staged sham attacks against the 
land side of the fortified British base 
at Gibraltar, (2) French border ob- 
servers reported the Nationalists were 
rushing construction of fortifications 
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General Yague: Appeasement Was in Order 


near the frontier between Irun and 
San Sebastian under the supervision 
of German technicians. 


France: Watteau Back 


L’ Indifferent, painted by the French 
master Watteau, is a picture of a 17th 
century dandy holding in one hand a 
spool and string for Diabolo—a kind 
of Renaissance yo-yo game. For its 
size, it is one of the most precious 
canvases in the world. It measures 
eight by 10 inches, and is valued at 
$106,000—$1,325 a square inch. Last 
June, to the consternation of Paris- 
ians, it was yanked from a wall of the 
Louvre museum and apparently dis- 
appeared into thin air. 

One morning last week, Paris news- 
papermen received a mysterious. tip: 
“Something sensational will happen 
at the Palace of Justice.” When re- 
porters and photographers had gath- 
ered, a thin young man in an open- 
necked collar entered the building and 
there surrendered L’Indifferent. For 
two months, he had kept it in his $17- 
a-year room only 100 yards from the 
Louvre. 





Posing for photographers, the b: 
thief gave his name as Serge (“Bo: 
Bogousslavsky, his age as 24, his | 
fession as “artist.” He told authorii 
he had simply jerked the picture f: 
the wall, wrapped it in a piec¢ 
paper, tucked it under his coat 
walked out with it. He was bring 
it back, he grinned, so that Fre: 
police could stop looking for it 
concentrate on spies. He took it, 
insisted, “only so I could restore 
original glory.” 

First thing the young Russian | 
done was to remove and burn 
picture’s ornate frame. Then 
washed the surface of the painti 
destroying touches which he said | 
been put on it since it was placed 
the Louvre in 1869. He lightened tr: 
in the background, brightened L’! 
different’s knee breeches and was! 
the spool out of his left hand. Th 
he put the picture in a simpler fra 

Fearing arrest, Bogousslavsky sa 
he had contemplated suicide. On 
friend’s advice, he abandoned t! 
thought. Instead, to a book he w 
writing, he added a final chapt 
“Why I Took L’Indifferent.” Then 
hired four lawyers and gave hims: 
up. Authorities could not. deci 
whether he was insane, a crank, o1 
publicity-seeker; for the time bei 
they put him in jail. Louvre offici: 
were delighted. If anything, th 
thought, their picture was better th 
before. 





Japan: Face and Fury 


With her hands tied in Europ 
Great Britain has had to give way 
Japan’s onslaughts in the Far Ea 
As a result, British “face” or presti 
in the Orient has suffered damagi: 
blows. Two of the worst have land: 
since the Anglo-Japanese conferen: 
over the Tientsin dispute began 
Tokyo last month. 

Britain’s promise to recognize Ja 
an’s “special requirements” in oc: 
pied areas of China was the first. Las! 
week London made her second bow 
Japanese pressure by agreeing to ha: 
over to the Japanese army at Tient: 
four alleged Chinese terrorists a 
cused of murdering a pro-Japan: 
Chinese official last April. 

It was Britain’s refusatto surrend 
the four Chinamen that served |! 
Japanese as a pretext for instituti 
the drastic blockade of the Briti 
and French concessions at Tients 
June 14. Since then the Japan: 
have further injured British “fac: 
by insulting treatment of British su! 
jects and by sponsoring anti-Briti 
campaigns throughout occupied po: 
tions of China. Moreover, Japa! 
original demands have been broad 
ened to include a request for Chines: 
silver reserves held in British conces 
sion banks and for a complete chang: 
in Britain’s China policy. 

Britain explained that her decisi« 
to hand over the four Chinese was du: 
to “new evidence” of their guilt. B 
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observers regarded it as a part of the 
seneral rearguard action London di- 
nlomacy is fighting in the Far East, 
is well as an effort to placate Japan 
until the Danzig “danger period” in 
Europe has passed (see page 8). In- 
stead of placating, however, the “sur- 
render” aggravated’ the situation. 
fokyo hailed it as a great victory, but 
Nippon’s army called it a sop thrown 
to Japan for the purpose of delaying a 
owdown on the more important de- 
inds for British cooperation in 
China, 
In a fit of fury, the army lashed at 
Britain’s “extreme insincerity” and 
my delegates to the Tokyo confer- 
ce packed up and returned to their 
stations in China, with the announced 
tention of strengthening the Tient- 
sin blockade. 
Although the Japanese government 
d not close the door to further ne- 
‘tiations, it looked as if Britain 
ould have to make a third bow to 
lapan to save the conference from 
otlapse. While the army men con- 
eded the talks could go on if Brit- 
in mended her way, Sotomatsu Kato, 
japanese Ambassador -at-Large to 
China and chief Japanese delegate to 
the conference, put a big obstacle in 
the path of a possible agreement. 
Kato bluntly informed the British 
delegation that any discussion of 
lientsin’s policing problem must be 
taken up simultaneously with the 
North China currency question. So far 
london has refused to link the two 
ssues, 





Asides Abroad— 


Mislaid: After hunting high and 
w for five days, the London and 
Northeastern Railway Company 
heepishly admitted that it had lost 
10-ton baggage car, with the prop- 
rty of 500 Britons aboard. 


* o . 


False Alarm: In Mukden, Manchu- 
uo, sirens wailed; all traffic suddenly 
opped; lights were put out every- 
here; Manchukuoans dove for cel- 
rs. A jittery citizen who had seen a 
e had turned in an air raid instead 
a fire alarm. 
pe 

Censored: Attending a performance 

American Elmer Rice’s Street 
ene in a Prague theater, Czechs ap- 
1uded so vehemently for one line 
at German censors promptly cut it 
it of the play. The line: “After all, 
‘ws are human beings.” 


+ * *. 


Swindle: The usually robust Ger- 
an newspaper, Schwarze Korps 
rote an article about women’s fash- 
ns. It complained: “What is the use 
our anti-waste campaign if the 
shion industry, by a _ continuing 
1ange of styles, intentionally makes 
ducts .of the textile industry 
rthless almost from month to 
nth.” Any well-made dress, said 

paper, should be worn for three 
irs. Feminine styles, particularly 
hats, it grumbled, are a “foreign 
indle.” 
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Mary Heart 


Last week in the Philippine capital 
of Manila, week-old Maria Corazon 
Rafael strangled and died of bronchial 
pneumonia. In English, Maria Cora- 
zon means “Mary Heart.” To the 
world-wide amazement of physicians, 
Mary Heart had lived for seven days 
with her heart clear outside her body. 

Dr. Guillermo del Castillo delivered 
the child in a maternity hospital of 
Manila’s Tondo slums. He was 
startled to find the child’s heart lying 
on its chest; from the heart, the aorta, 
or great heart artery, branched 
through a narrow opening in the chest 
into the body itself. Over Mary’s 
visibly pulsing heart, he put a stem- 


Science Facts 








LONDS with healthy scalps have 

an average of about 140,000 hairs 
on their heads; brunets average 
about 105,000; red-heads average 
less than 90,000 ... @ Lightest of 
all substances is hydrogen. A 
pound of it would fill 750 quart 
bottles ... @ Although there is no 
way to determine it precisely, the 
geographical center of the United 
States lies somewhere in the eastern 
part of Smith County, in northern 
Kansas ... @ As measured at each 
end of the Panama Canal, the water 
in the Pacific ocean is about seven 
inches higher than that of the At- 
lantic ... @ Brothers and sisters 
are more closely related than par- 
ents and children. A parent and 
child have one-half common blood, 
while brothers and sisters have all 
common blood. 
















less cocktail glass, to keep the organ 
warm and to guard it from infection. 

When she was told of the strange 
condition of her firstborn, 24-year-old 
Esperanza Rafael was at first grief- 


stricken, then philosophical. During 
her long, three-month confinement be- 
fore the birth of the child, she had 
gazed steadfastly at pictures of the 
Virgin Mary and of Christ of the sa- 
cred heart—a Christus with heart ex- 
posed. “Maybe,” she said, “that’s why 
my baby has her heart outside.” 

In conference, however, the fore- 
most doctors of Manila judged that at 
some time in its embryonic existence, 
Mary’s heart had been crowded out 
of its normal position in the chest. In 
Chicago, officials of the American 
Medical Association declared that 
there had been at least seven other 
cases of ectopia cordis (displacement 
of the heart). None was believed to 
have survived longer than three days. 

At the end of three days, Mary 
Heart was still alive, and doctors 
thought she might live indefinitely. 
For the record, motion pictures were 
taken of her exposed heart. Doe- 
tors could not agree whether to oper- 








ate to put the organ back inside her 
body. But on her fifth day of life, 
Mary contracted penumonia and was 
put in an oxygen tent. On the seventh 
day, Mary Heart’s heart stopped. 


Tale of a Fox 


Along with the pearl-gray South 
American chinchilla and the _ coal- 
black Russian sable, the platinum fox 
of Norway is one of the most valuable 
fur-bearing animals in the world. Un- 
like the chinchilla and the sable, how- 
ever, the platinum fox is the result of 
a recent biological accident. Last 
week, in the Journal of Heredity, 
Otto Mohr and Per Tuff, biology pro- 
fessors of Oslo, Norway, told the tale 
of the first platinum fox. 

Name of the first platinum fox was 
Mons, He was born in 1933 on a silver 
fox farm near Dryroyhamn in north- 
ern Norway. But while silver foxes 
are plain except for the white tips of 
their tails; Mons was marked like a 
collie dog—with white snout and fore- 
head, white collar, white breast, stom- 
ach and legs, and white-tipped tail. 

Reason for Mons’s unusual marking, 
said Mohr and Tuff, was that he was a 
mutant—a deviation from the norm, 
like the tall son of short parents, Mu- 
tants transmit their accidental char- 
acters to offspring. Soon after he 
was mated to a silver fox, Mons be- 
came the father of a split litter— 
three silvers and four platinums. 

When the first platinum furs were 
sold in 1936, they brought ordinary 
prices. But two with unusually light 
underfur in 1937 brought $1,000 apiece 
—40 times the price of an ordinary 
silver fox pelt. Since then, live plat- 
inum fox males have been sold for as 
much as $5,000. Fox farmers borrow- 
ing platinum foxes to mate them with 
silver ones have paid fees as high as 
£1,200. Such mating, said Mohr and 
Tuff, produces offspring in the ratio of 
two platinum foxes to every silver fox, 
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Capsules 


q Hangover headaches and others 
caused by chemical upsets can be pre- 
vented by periodic injections of his- 
tamine, Dr. B. T. Horton, Dr. A. R. 
McLeod and Dr. W. M. Crain of the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., have 
just reported. Such headaches, “so 
severe that many patients contemplate 
suicide,” are caused, the doctors think, 
by an excess of histamine, a natural 
body chemical; the periodic injections 
develop tolerance to the substance, 





@ Most overrated terrors of the in- 
sect world, according to Dr. Ralph H. 
Smith of the University of California, 
are the desert scorpion, centipede, 
tarantula and sulpugid. They are only 
slightly poisonous, he says; a scorp- 
ion’s sting, for instance, is no more 
poisonous than a honey-bee’s. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Frankfurter Plea 


Last week, after a four-day conven- 
tion in New York City, members of 
the National Retail Meat Dealers Asso- 
ciation were seeking 5,000,000 signa- 
tures on a petition to King George 
VI of England. The petition had its 
origin in two facts recalled at the con- 
vention: (1) in 1609 King James | 
knighted the loin of beef to make it 
ever after known as “Sirloin”; (2) in 
1939, King George attended a frank- 
furter picnic at Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Purpose of the petition: to beseech 
the King to confer the title “Sir Hot 
Dog” at his regular birthday honors, 





Mendelssohn's Money 


What the name of Rothschild means 
in France, or J. P. Morgan in the Unit- 
ed States, the name of Mendelssohn 
has long meant in The Netherlands. 
Located in Amsterdam, the old-line 
private banking house of Mendelssohn 
& Co., was the seat of financial giants 
dealing in fabulous sums of money 
with national governments and a very 
few huge private concerns. 

Almost since its founding in 1795 by 
Joseph Mendelssohn, uncle of the fa- 
mous composer, the firm concentrated 
on international banking. And _ be- 
cause it employed no salesmen and had 
no individual customers, Mendelssohn 
& Co. shrouded its activities in all the 
mystery of high finance. Last week 
the cloak of secrecy was whipped 
aside by the death of the senior part- 
ner and an announcement that the fa- 
mous old house had suspended pay- 
ments, 

As hastily pieced together by shock- 
ed financial circles, Mendelssohn’s 
troubles began when it attempted to 
float several large issues of French 
bonds in the past few months. Some 
of these bonds apparently proved 
“sticky,” Mendelssohn having over- 
estimated the strength of French 
credit, and the banking firm was plac- 
ed in a non-liquid position while hold- 
ing them. To meet certain demands, it 
borrowed heavily in the call money 
market. 

At that juncture the head of Men- 
delssohn & Co., 48-year-old, bespec- 
tacled Fritz Mannheimer, whose per- 
sonal fortune was reported to be $60,- 
000,000, died of a heart ailment. Be- 
cause Mannheimer was one of the most 
powerful financial figures in Europe 
and a close friend of French Finance 
Minister Paul Reynaud, who was best 
man at his wedding two months ago 
to a beautiful 26-year-old girl, credi- 
tors feared his death might seriously 
weaken Mendelssohn & Co. They 
withdrew their call money and caught 
the firm without sufficient liquid as- 
sets to meet the rush of obligations. 

With an application for a moratori- 
um pending, it was uncertain at the 
week’s end whether Mendelssohn & 








Co.’s_ suspension would mean final 


failure. 


Cigars: Comeback? 


In the last 25 years, the cigar busi- 
ness has achieved a dubious reputa- 
tion as the weak man of the tobacco 
industry. During the World war, 
8,000,000,000 cigars a year were con- 
sumed in America. But with the in- 
creasing popularity of cigarettes, year- 
ly cigar consumption fell to around 
6,500,000,000 in the late 1920’s. In 1933, 
when the depression was at its worst, 
cigar consumption hit bottom, with 
only 4,345,000,000 being smoked. 

Though consumption slowly rose 
again to 5,139,000,000 in 1938, many 


Random Statistics 


INCE its legalization in 1933, the 

American beer industry has paid 
out in excise taxes an estimated 
total of 1% billion dollars... 
q Toy balloons in the United States 
represent an enterprise doing an 
annual business of more than five 
million dollars . .. @ According to 
the magazine Railway Age, each 
time an Ill-car passenger train 
makes a stop, it costs the railroad 
50 cents and six minutes in time; 
when an 80-car freight train stops, 
the cost is $1.45, plus nine minutes 
in time... @ Of the 94,000 Amer- 
icans who died in accidents last 
year, 37,500 were workers but only 
16,500 of these were killed in work 
accidents . ...@ In every automo- 
bile, there are more than 2,000 dis- 
tinguishable units, and the units are 
made up of more than 15,000 pieces 
. «+ QJ A nickel contains more cop- 
per than a penny—57.87 grains to 
the penny’s 45.6 ... @ During the 
last fiscal year, the sale of products 
from America’s 158 national forests 
amounted to $4,870,516, compared to 
the 1930 record of $6,751,553. 








believed the cigar industry would 
never again reach even pre-depression 
sales levels. Last week, a story in 
Barron’s, a financial weekly, dispelled 
much of the gloom. The story told 
first, how one cigar manufacturer— 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
Pa.—had overcome the drop in con- 
sumption of its cigars. Like its com- 
petitors, Bayuk felt depression’s pinch, 
losing $1,263,000 in 1932. Then Bayuk 
launched a rehabilitation program. It 
slashed the price of its chief cigar from 
10 cents to 5 cents, at the same time 
improving its quality. As a result, sales 
of the cigar totaled 450,000,000 in 1938 
—more than double the sales of its 
nearest five-cent competitor. Also as 
a result, Bayuk’s net income for fiscal 
1939 reached a new high of $1,562,000; 
this was $189,000 greater than its previ- 
ous high in 1927, and the best earnings 
of any concern in the business. 

In addition to pointing out how cigar 
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sales could be stimulated by lowerjn« 
prices and bettering the product 
Barron’s emphasized such other f, 
tors as these as brightening the o: 
look for the cigar industry in gener 
(1) though cigarettes are bearing 
increasingly heavy tax load, only fi 
states tax cigars; (2) the number 
persons in the country over 40—+! 
age class most given to cigar smo! 
ing—is increasing. 





Surplus Plan: Success 

In Rochester, N. Y., last May, t! 
U.§.Agriculture Department launch: 
an experimental program intended | 
relieve farmers of their agriculturs 
surpluses and to improve the diets ; 
relief workers. The program was |! 
now celebrated stamp plan, where! 
reliefers purchased orange stam) 
with which to buy food and receive: 
free half again as many blue stam, 
to buy designated farm surpluses, 

Subsequently, the food-stamp pla 
was also started in Dayton, O.; Sen 
tle, Wash., and Birmingham, Ala. La 
week, Secretary of Agriculture Hen: 
Wallace published results of a surv: 
on the first two months’ workings o 
the Rochester experiment. 

Substance of the survey was that 
the food-stamp experiment had been 
good not only for relief families but 
for grocers. For $123,000 worth of 
blue stamps, reliefers had receive: 
147,000 pounds of butter, 155,000 
dozen eggs, 318,000 pounds of flour 
37,000 pounds of prunes, 80,000 pound 
of beans, 17,000 pounds of cornmea! 
5,700 boxes of oranges and. 1,500) 
boxes of grapefruit. During the sam: 
period, grocers’ food sales had in 
creased eight per cent, of which on) 
three per cent was accounted for by 
the blue surplus stamps. 

Because of the food-stamp experi 
ment’s success, Wallace announced 
that the plan would gradually be ex 
tended to other relief families in othe: 
cities throughout the nation. In addi 
tion, he indicated it might be event 
ually extended even further—to mai 
ried low-income workers in privat 
employment, having two or three de- 
pendents and earning not more than 
$19.50 a week. 

setennpeeasipiatiattilintinsasinigunetintas 


Briefs 


q@ Based on the condition of crops 
on August 1, a report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated this 
year’s corn crop at 2,459,888,000 bush- 
els and wheat at 731,432,000 bushels. 


@ Marking the largest single arms 
order ever placed in peace time, the 
War Department announced award of 
contracts totaling $85,978,000 for mili- 
tary planes and engines, Allowing 
for other materials to be purchased 
with the planes, the total outlay is 
expected to be $100,000,000. 


@ The largest disbursement for any 
six-month period since the establish- 
ment of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation was made durin¢ 
the six months ending June 30. In 
sured depositors received $64,000,000. 
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Nation’s Play 


Probably the most famous drama in 
the world today is the Passion Play, 
story of Christ’s sufferings, enacted 
every ten years by the villagers of 

ttle Oberammergau in German Ba- 

ria. To parallel in patriotic vein 
ihe dramatic spectacle that Oberam- 
ergau presents in the field of re- 

sion is the hope and aim of the vil- 

e of Manteo, on Roanoke Island, 
North Carolina, Last week, review- 

s two years of effort in that direc- 
on, Manteo’s 600 residents and their 

ilaborators saw signs of success. 

\n important if comparatively little 

own date in American history is 

87. In that year 121 English men, 

omen and children took up resi- 

nee in the “Citie of Ralegh”’ on the 
North Carolina coast. They were not, 
t is true, the first to visit the site, for 
t had been selected and named for 
he expedition’s sponsor, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in 1584. Nor did their settle- 

ent survive; not until 1607 was the 
first permanent English colony estab- 

hed at Jamestown, Va. 

But in their brief and tragic history, 
he little band earned for Roanoke 
Island the title of “birthplace of Eng- 
lish civilization in America.” For in 
their midst was born, August 18, 1587, 
Virginia Dare, first child of English 
irentage in America. Her chirs- 
ening and the baptism of a friendly 
Indian chief, Manteo, for whom the 
present village is named, marked the 
first sacrament in the Protestant 
faith solemnized in the New World. 

Proud of their heritage, Roanoke 
Islanders had long celebrated locally 

birthday of Virginia Dare. On the 

(th anniversary of the event, in 
137, their commemorative exercises 

lieved national recognition. With 

aid of funds appropriated by Con- 








gress, many of the historic buildings 
on the site were restored and the now 
famous Waterside Theatre was built. 
There, before a distinguished audi- 
ence including President Roosevelt, 
the first performance was given of 
“The Lost Colony.” 

Written by North Carolina’s Pulit- 
zer Prize winner Paul Green, this 
“symphonic drama with music and 
dance” takes its title from the un- 
known fate of Raleigh’s 121 colonists. 
For history records that Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, locked in a great sea 
war with Spain, refused to permit 
shipment of new supplies and men to 
the North Carolina colony until two 
years after Drake’s famous victory 
over the great Spanish Armada, When 
an expedition finally reached Roanoke 
in 1590, no trace of the long aban- 
doned settlement was to be found. 
Historians still wonder whether the 
“lost colonists” were massacred or 
whether they joined friendly Indians 
elsewhere and intermarried with them. 

Green’s play leaves the settlers as 
they march forth into the unknown 
wilderness. Though an _ historical 
drama, the strong note of religion in 
its theme well adapts it for the part 
of a “national Oberammergau”: 

For here once walked the men of 

dreams, 

The sons of hope and pain and wonder, 

Upon their foreheads truth’s bright 

diadem, 

The light of the sun in their courte- 

mance . 

Originally planned for only two 
presentations in 1937, the play’s repe- 
tition was requested by so many per- 
sons that it was soon revived and is 
this summer being presented five 
nights a week from July 1 through 
September 4, More than 175,000 per- 
sons have now seen “The Lost Col- 
ony.” Under non-commercial spon- 
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Built of Rough-Hewn Juniper Logs, the Waterside Theater Now Seats 4,500 Persons 


Sermonette 
Humility 
a is one of the most 
precious adornments the soul 

can possess. It is a praiseworthy 
depreciation of self and is closely 
connected with temperance because 
it curbs our longings for honor and 
esteem. Vaingloriousness, taking 
too much pleasure in some little 
quality like personal beauty, am- 
bition, the desire for honors we do 
not deserve, which we propose to 
gain in some sinful way, are sins 
against humility ... On the other 
hand, we sin just as much by defect 
when we have an imprudent self- 
depreciation. The duties we are 
called upon to perform in this life 
make it necessary for us to have a 
certain amount of self-importance. 
Humility shows us truly that with- 
out God we can do nothing; what- 
soever our talents, we could not em- 
ploy them without his aid . .. We 
may say that persons of merit and 
humility can be unknown for a very 
long time. Unknown to whom? Tw 
the world at large, perhaps, to those 
who live about them, even to their 
very best friends. But they are 
never unknown to God. 


-—Rev. CHARLES O’CONNOR 
SLOANE at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York. 





































sorship, its revenues from the $1.00 
admission fee have gone into further 
development of Roanoke Island as an 
historic mecca and into payment of 
salaries to professional actors in the 


cast of 200. The Waterside Theatre, 
built with rough-hewn juniper logs, 
has been expanded to a seating capac- 
ity of 4,500. 

For Roanoke Island, once poverty- 
stricken and sparsely populated, “The 
Lost Colony” has performed the func- 
tion of a gold rush or an oil strike. 
Its present transformation to pros- 
perity, the islanders believe, is one of 
the few instances in history of art 
creating a boom town. 


Briefs aa 


G Pope Pius XII received from a 
group of English churchmen last week 
a petition that the body of Adrian IV, 
the only English pope, be removed to 
England. The body of Adrian, who 
was Pope in the eleventh century, is 
entombed in a crypt of St. Peter’s, 
Rome. 


gq Finding their attendance falling 
because of the summer heat, churches 
in the vicinity of tiny Estill, S. C., be- 
gan holding their services in Estill’s 
new air-conditioned theatre. Result: 
greatly increased attendance. 


@ Terming Punch and Judy shows 
“an element of noise and unrest,” 
town councillors of Felixstowe in 
England banned their presentation on 
Sunday. Editorialized an English 
newspaper: “While we have cham- 
pions such as the councillors of Felix- 
stowe, we may rest assured that no 
one will disturb that cemetery of the 
living which Englishmen call Sunday.” 
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EDITORIAL 





A Note on the Poll 
ITH this issue, PATHFINDER 
concludes its introductory Pres- 
idential Preference Poll. 

In effect, expressed in the language 
of statistical percentages, the poll 
says that the Democratic voters of 43 
states and the Republican voters of 44 
states favor Vice President John Nance 
Garner of Texas and District Attorne, 
Thomas Edmund Dewey of New York 
for the 1940 Presidential nominations. 

How did the poll arrive at these 
figures? The answer is this: In ac- 
cordance with modern statistical prin- 
ciples, popular political sentiment was 
analyzed on a cross-section basis. In 
other words, the same exacting tech- 
nique was used as is used by all re- 
sponsible public-opinion experts to- 
day—so directed that it covered Amer- 
ican voters proportionately in all 
walks of life and in all geographical 
subdivisions. 

Stated another way, this means that 
the poll was scientifically balanced 
and weighted to take proper measure 
of the natural variations existing 
among such voters as urban workers 
and farmers, professional people and 
manual laborers, employed and un- 
employed, rich and poor, young and 
old, and all the other disparate groups 
that make up small-town, big-town 
and plain dirt-farm America. 


T THIS point, certain facts should 

be stressed. In the first place, 

the final results are the results merely 
of an introductory poll. As has been 
noted elsewhere in this issue, they 
do not constitute a long-term predic- 
tion. They simply reflect the present 
character of public opinion in respect 
to 1940. It is significant, of course, 
that the pro-Garner and pro-Dewey 
mood has existed for some time past, 
and it may well be that the mood will 
continue indefinitely. However, the 
-autious observer will not jump to con- 
clusions, for as Colonel Ballot says, 
“public opinion is as inconstant as 
the moon,” and time works changes. 
Another point worth stressing is 
this: The poll was limited to five pos- 
sible candidates in each major party, 
and it definitely excluded President 
Roosevelt from consideration. The 
basic assumption was that the Presi- 
dent would nof run for a third term. 
The prospect of his doing so, however, 
has not been dissipated; his presence 
still hovers importantly over the po- 
litical scene and cannot yet be dis- 
counted by any campaign soothsayer. 
Accordingly, because the third term 
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Carlisle in the St. Louis Globe-Demuocrat 


This Prospect Remains Important 


issue is not dead and because public 
opinion is often a_ shifting thing, 
PATHFINDER presents its introduc- 
tory poll with reservations. Even so, 
the state-by-state percentages are full 
of highly important implications for 
the managers of both parties, and they 
have instructive value for the public 
at large. As for Colonel Ballot, he has 
no air of finality about him—other 
surveys will be made to keep a con- 
tinuing check on the veering winds of 
politics. 


q 
Tennessee Test Tube 


IX years of controversy came to an 

end last week when the Federal 
government formally assumed control 
of the Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the giant Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation. 
As a result, the state of Tennessee may 
today be regarded as the nation’s fore- 
most public-utility test tube. 

In acquiring the property, the gov- 
ernment’s Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty, together with Tennessee cities and 
Tennessee cooperatives, paid toC & S 
the sum of $78,425,095. This was the 
purchase price, and it covered the 
biggest transaction of its kind in Amer- 
ican history. In return for it, TVA 
may now enjoy complete freedom of 
action in carrying out its vast experi- 
ment in power development, -land 
reclamation and flood control. Direct- 
ly affected are more than 300,000 
homes, farms and businesses. 

In this transfer, private property be- 
came public property, but not without 
a final note of bitterness. As presi- 
dent of C & S, Wendell Willkie (see 
page 18) handed over title with- the 








statement that his company had } 
“forced to do so because we could 
stay in business against this 
sidized government competition.” 
that he meant that the C & S subsidi 
could not compete with TVA beca 
TVA had Federal funds behind it 
could therefore sell cheap power 
out having to think of stockhold 
profits and taxes. 

That highly arguable point wa 
bottom of much TVA trouble in 
past. However, as far as Tennesse: 
concerned, it no longer has any bx 
ing on the situation. For the nat 
as a whole, though, the controvers,\ 
probably not yet over. TVA may 
time prove itself to be both profita 
and wise—a valuable “yardstick” 
utility rate-making and.power deve! 
ment everywhere. This leads to 
question of whether or not such s 
cess in one state will eventually 
courage expansion of Federal poy 
activity elsewhere, The area is li: 
ed at present, but the limits may so 


day pass. And if they do, all priv: 


enterprise in the utility field may p 
with them, : 

Here the point of wisdom may 
raised for serious debate; in any ev« 
because it may serve to stimulate 
much greater spread of similar g 


ernment ownership, the Tenness: 


test tube should receive the clos: 
scrutiny from now on. 


Gg 
Stuffed Rumpus 


HERE’S something vaguely si! 


about all the to-do caused 


President Roosevelt’s plan to have th 
year’s Thanksgiving Day come a wec! 
ahead of schedule. Silly but divertin 


In these dog days, it’s nice to kn: 
that Americans are still light-heart 
enough to make a tongue-in-cheek 


sue out of something essentially h 


morous. Designed to help the holid 
sales of retail merchants, the Pri 
dent’s calendar change really inju: 
no one, except possibly for inconv« 
iencing football coaches and a fi 
other people who are bears for fix 
and immutable dates. 

And so it can be said that the c 
rent rumpus is as stuffed as a turk: 
More precisely, it is as inflated a 


balloon—full of something no mo 


substantial than air, bloated with fle 
ing but amusing wisecracks, and « 
ried aloft in the good old, lusty Am: 
ican way. 

In a werld so full of crisis and v 
we go even further than the Presid: 
We advance Thanksgiving Day to t 
moment. We thank the heavens t! 
this is America, We thank the heav: 
that it’s whimsical enough to wrap 
good-naturedly over matters like | 
proper time for gratitude. We th 


the heavens for these things every 2) 
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Absent-Minded Mailers 


\ hes it comes to mailing things, 
\ Washingtonians are an absent- 
ded lot. Last year, for example, at 
rate of 1,400 a day, they wrote 
514,977 letters that wound up in the 
dead-letter division of the Post Office 
Department, because the envelopes 
re either improperly addressed or 
npletely blank. 
\s a matter of fact, though, postal 
suthorities tell us that Washington- 
s are far from being the only ones 
vho do this silly sort of thing. Last 
ir, according to the records, Amer- 
ins in all parts of the country were 
busy thinking about other matters 
it they sent 13,700,683 letters and 
1,668 pieces of parcel post with 
ong addresses or with no addresses 
all. Which means that the dead- 
il division has had a busy time of 
but a profitable one. 


a division is headed by Burton 
G. Cowles. He says it costs the 
vernment more than $100,000 a year 
trying to get dead letters back to their 
senders or to the right addressees. 
Surprisingly enough, the division is 
pretty successful at this, but a good 
part of the mail remains too dead for 
resurrection—and that’s where the 
fit comes in. Out of undeliverable 
letters and packages, for instance, 
Cowles’s men last year extracted 
re than $200,000—double what it 
kes to run the division. 
Incidentally, dead - letter mail 
reached a record high in 1925, with 
re than 25 million pieces; and a 
cord low in 1933, with a little over 
» million pieces. Cowles, who has 
been around Washington for a long 
e, is trying to educate Americans to 
he importance of using their heads 
en they use the mails; he’s looking 
a new record low, but he’s not too 
peful about it. 


Tourists at 1600 


pre last spring, as if sensing the 

4 approach of multitudinous feet, 
nebody at the White House thought 

| would be wise to roll up the first- 

loor and basement rugs and put them 
ay in storage. So that’s what was 

lone, and a good thing, too. Other- 
se, the rugs would have probably 
en in shreds today. 


If you don’t believe this, just imag- 
to yourself what would happen to 
ir rugs if more than a million peo- 

ple dropped in to see you during the 
ice of four months. Well, that’s the 
iunber of tourists who tramped in 

d out the Executive Mansion at 

1500 Pennsylvania Avenue during 

\pril, May, June and July—335,724 in 

lune alone, and they’re still coming 
the thousands every day. 

e have these figures from the 

ite House police, who are pretty 





CAPITAL CHAT 





mystified. They say the influx has 
been unprecedented, a record defying 
explanation. One suggestion is that 
the New York World’s Fair has at- 
tracted a lot of extra tourists who 
make Washington stop-overs en route. 
Another suggestion is that That Man 
in the White House has becOme more 
magnetic than ever and that people 
simply can’t resist looking at where 
he hangs his hat. 

Whatever the explanation, the fact 
remains that the White House tour- 
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ists have been counted at the rate of 
about 10,000 a day, nearly double the 
figure for the same period last year. 
Incidentally, some of the visitors have 
been victimized by a few racketeers 
who sell White Honse “admission 
cards” for a dollar apiece. Fact is, it 
costs. nothing to get in. Just call the 
police if anybody tries to tell you 
otherwise. 


§ igo doesn’t mean, of course, that 
you can visit all parts of the Man- 
sion. There are certain restricted 
areas — for instance, the South 
Grounds, which have been kept gener- 
ally closed ever since Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland complained that foo many 
tourists were making a habit of kiss- 
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How Long Would It Take You? 


build a lamp bulb—by hand. To dig the sand, make the glass, blow 


and etch the bulb. To refine the tungsten, draw it finer than a human 


hair, coil it into a filament. Even after all the parts were made, it would 


take you hours to assemble them and evacuate the lamp by hand. And yet, 


in less than 15 minutes, the average American workman can earn enough 
to buy a Mazda lamp. How can this be possible? 


For the same reason that today you can buy hundreds of other manu- 


factured products that would be unobtainable if made by hand. Modern 


machinery, driven by electricity, has made it possible to turn out millions 


of products at a cost so low that millions of people are able to buy them. 


The increased demand, in turn, creates new jobs producing them. That is 
why the number of factory jobs in America has doubled in the last 50 years. 


General Electric, by constantly making electricity more useful, is help- 


ing you obtain the products you want at low cost—is helping to create 


thousands of new jobs at higher wages. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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ing Ruth, the White House baby. After 
all, the President and his family are 
entitled to some privacy. So if you 
call at 1600 Pennsylvania, don’t feel 
hurt if you can’t buss a Roosevelt. It’s 
not being done. In fact, it’s not 
allowed. 





Titanic Topaz 


O* MORE than one occasion in the 
past, we’ve called Washington’s 
great Smithsonian Institution a giant 
grab-bag. We stick by that word. A 
grab-bag it is—so big, so various, so 
full of surprises that it makes the eyes 
bulge and the head swim. 

Like Hollywood, the Smithsonian is 
a place where it’s hard to escape using 
descriptive superlatives. It’s colossal; 
it’s terrific, it’s stupendous; it’s super- 
super. At any rate, that’s the way we 
feel when we go gaping around there, 
and that’s the way we feel right now 
about the Smithsonian’s latest addi- 
ltion—a titanic topaz, the biggest to- 
paz crystal ever known to man, a gem 
of sorts weighing the enormous 
weight of 350,000 carats, an incredible 
153 pounds, 

You get a better idea of its size 
when you remember that the topaz 
worn ordinarily as a gem seldom is 
more than 4 or 5 carats. Which means 
that the Smithsonian’s stone could 
conceivably be cut up into 70,000 or 
80,000 individual jewels—enough to 
give a topaz ring to every man, woman 
and child in a place like Sioux City, 
lowa, or Mobile, Alabama. 


HE Smithsonian, however, doesn’t 
intend to cut up its prize. Accord- 
ing to Dr. William F. Foshag, who is 
the grab-bag’s curator of mineralogy, 
it will be retained intact in the min- 
eral section, and will eventually be 
exhibited as part of the Institution’s 
great gem collection, a dazzling pot- 
pourri which includes some of the 
world’s most remarkable precious 
stones. When you come visiting this 
way, be sure to look it up, but don’t 
try to run off with anything. 
Although as a precious stone the 
topaz ranks some distance below the 
emerald, ruby or diamond, the Smith- 
sonian’s is exceptional for its size and 
for the perfection of its crystalliza- 
tion. It ranges in color from a pale 
blue on the outside to a pale sherry 
on the inside; its natural faces are as 
smooth as if a jeweler had gone to 
work and polished them. Chemically, 
it’s an aluminum fluosilicate, and it 
was found in the Minas Geraes prov- 
ince of Brazil during the course of 
mining operations for other gems. Its 
finder acquired it for the Smithsonian. 
In all the world, there’s only one 
other topaz crystal like the Smith- 
sonian’s. It’s in the British Museum, 
but it’s small-fry stuff in comparison. 
For as Dr. Foshag’s office points out 
in a slightly chauvinistic and conde- 
scending manner, the English topaz 
weighs merely 137 pounds and can’t 
touch the fine quality of the one we’ve 
got right here in Washington, See 
America’s first! Come to the Smith- 
sonian! 
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Harvard “Monopoly 
“Don’t send my boy to Harvard,” the 
dying mother said. 
“Don’t send my boy to Harvard. I'd 
rather see him dead.” 


Thus starts the dire warning con- 
tained in a well-known college song, 
popular mainly with students of other 
universities. Despite student rivalries, 
however, a great many boys are “sent 
to Harvard.” And Harvard, in turn, 
has sent a great many young men, 
particularly from its tough but ex- 
cellent graduate law school, into Fed- 
eral government service. 

Last week it was revealed that this 
latter trend had prompted a revolt in 
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Sheppard: The Prosecutor Will be Pleased 


Congress against an alleged ‘“‘mon- 
opoly” of government legal jobs held 
by lawyers trained at Harvard and 
other prominent law schools. Passed 
almost unnoticed by the Senate in the 
closing rush was a bill “‘to prevent dis- 
crimination against graduates of cer- 
tain schools” in determining eligibil- 
ity for government positions. In hear- 
ings before the Committee on Civil 
Service the measure’s sponsor, Sen- 
ator Morris Sheppard, Texas Demo- 
crat, had learned that certain govern- 
ment departments selected their legal 
talent only from a list of schools ap- 
proved by the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the Association of American 
Law Schools. This practice, Sheppard 
convinced the Senate, discriminated 
unfairly against night schools and 
other worthy but unrecognized insti- 
tutions, whose graduates might be 
equally capable but unable to afford 
a three-year, all-day course at Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, and other law 
schools which require a four-year col- 
lege course for admittance. 

If Sheppard’s measure passes the 
House at the next session, it was 
pointed out by the New York Times, 
the task of “busting” the Harvard 





monopoly will be performed 

pleasure. For Assistant Attorney | 
eral Thurman W. Arnold, whos, 
it would be to prosecute, is a 
fessor at Harvard’s arch-rival, 

University, from which _instit: 
Senator Sheppard received his 

Master of Laws degree. 








Questions and Answers 

As a clearing house for facts 
figures on the American educati 
system, the United States Offic 
Education annually receives t! 
sands of queries from educators 
laymen. Last week the Office issu 
list of the most frequently asked q 
tions and the answers. The list: 

© How many persons go to scho 
Full-time day schools in 1936 enr 
30,587,000 persons. 

® How many schools are there? 
Approximately 276,500 public and 
vate schools and colleges supply 
formation to the Office. 

® What proportion of persons of 
school age are in school? Appr 
mately 95 per cent of all element 
school age children are enrolled; 
per cent of those at secondary sc! 
age are in high school; only 12 
cent of college age persons are r« 
tered in college. 

@ What is each year’s number of 
graduates? More than 1,000,000 | 
school students and 143,000 col! 
and university students. 

© How many teachers are there? 
In all types of public and pri 
schools, from kindergarten to col! 
there were 1,073,000 teachers in 19 
Only 226,000 of these were men. 

@ What is the Nation’s investm: 
in education? Elementary scho 
spent approximately $1,328,000,000 
1935-36; high schools, $810,000,0' 
colleges and universities, $493,000,0 

@ What is the value of educationa! 
property and endowments? Cost 
buildings, land and equipment is es! 
mated at $10,116,000,000. Endowm: 
and other trust funds amount | 
$2,237,340,000. 

@ What is the estimated education 
of our population? The median ed 
cation of the country as a whole is 
completion of elementary school. © 
the nation’s adults, 3.32 per cent 
college graduates; 15.1 per cent ar 
high school graduates, 

—_—_—__ Oo 


Ship School 


One day last week, the 98-f 
schooner Morning Star nosed out 
Gravesend Bay, Brooklyn, N. Y., : 
headed south toward Baltimore, \! 
Though the voyage was simply) 
test cruise for the new ship, it mark 
a noteworthy event: the start of 
sixth year of a unique and success 
educational venture—a ship schoo! ! 
college preparatory students. 

The ship school—the only one 
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iis kind afloat—was the outgrowth of 
an experiment and a discovery made 
by a preparatory school educator. The 
experiment came in 1929. William 
McDonnell Pond, head of the Pond 
School] at Cambridge, Mass., bought a 
small schooner, the Jndra, so that a 
w of his students could continue 
their studies during the summer at 
ea. The discovery, following subse- 
uent summer voyages around Nova 
Scotia, was this: that students invari- 
bly studied harder and learned more 
it sea than on land. 


In 1934, Pond abandoned his land 
hool completely for the ship school 


DER 









Pond School Cruise, Inc. To the 
Indra, he ~added another small 
chooner. Then, to make it possible 


for him to conduct a seven-month 
‘tudy cruise, beginning Oct. 1 each 
year, he switched the sailing area 
from cold Nova Scotia waters to the 
varmer coast of the southern United 
States and the Caribbean Sea, 

As skipper, headmaster and teacher 
of his ship school, Pond organized his 
students not only into a study group 
but acrew. Under his guidance, they 
did all the work of sailing and caring 
for the ships. The only hired member 
aboard was the cook. 

Until this year’s student cruise be- 
gins, Pond will sail around Chesa- 
peake Bay, getting the “feel” of the 
ew Morning Star, which replaced his 
two smaller schooners because of the 
crowth in his student enrollment. In 
1934, his sailor-students numbered 
only 2; this October, 11 will come 
iboard, Though this number is com- 
paratively small, Pond wants it that 
vay because it enables him to main- 
tain his individual contact with his 
pupils and still make a profit. Tuition 
fee is $1,500 for each student. 

— 
Briefs 


q A survey of student spending 
nade by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company disclosed that 
{ is cheaper to send a boy to college 
han a girl, unless they join Greek- 
letter societies where the expense is 
then more for the boy. Co-eds cover- 
d by the survey spent an average of 
$99.70 a month for all expenses outside 
f tuition, while the boys averaged 
$96.54, 


q@ Harvard University announced 
ist week that it was sending an ex- 
edition of two sailing ships, manned 
irgely by college students, to retrace 
he voyage of Christopher Columbus 
from the Old World to the New. It 

hoped that valuable historical in- 

1rmation bearing on the explorer as a 
avigator and commander will be 
und, 


on 


q To learn how Princeton Univer- 
ily graduates who had become farm- 
rs liked working the soil, Dr. Frank 
ilts, a New York Lawyer, polled 100 
f them. He discovered that 73 were 

iking money, the others not. Sixty- 

‘ indicated they would recommend 
rming as a “way of life” to a Prince- 

} senior. 
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After three-and-a-half hectic years 
in office, 58-year-old Mayor S. DAVIS 
WILSON of Philadelphia resigned be- 
cause of illness, six months before his 
term was to have expired. He was 
elected as a Republican, but after- 
wards muddled city politics by be- 
coming a Democrat. Last year, a grand 
jury found evidence of corruption in 
his administration and indicted him 
for “misbehaving in office.” He 
quashed this indictment, but was in- 
dicted again. The date of trial has not 
been set. 








Standing beside a boiler-like “iron 
lung” in which the bridegroom lay, 
25-year-old TERESA LARKIN of Day- 
ton, O., married 29-year-old -FRED B. 
SNITE, Jr., in a surprise ceremony in 
his father’s home at Chicago. Snite 
was stricken by infantile paralysis on 
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Mr. and Mrs. Snite: He Has a “New Boss” 


a visit to China in 1936, and has spent 
most of his life in an artificial respira- 
tor since then. With the aid of a 
portable lung which fits over his chest, 
Snite can now leave the iron lung for 
hours at a time, and can breathe un- 
aided for half an hour. He met 
his pretty bride seven years ago, when 
she was a classmate of his sister Mary. 
Snite said: “I’ve got a new boss now, 
and I’m very happy.” 

At Yuma, Ariz., 30-year-old screen 
actress JANET GAYNOR married 35- 
year-old GILBERT ADRIAN, Jr., mo- 
tion picture dress designer who got 
his start by designing clothes for Ru- 
dolf Valentino. It was Miss Gaynor’s 
second marriage, Adrian’s first. 

Before the opening of his latest 
play, In Good King Charles’ Golden 
Days, 83-year-old GEORGE BERN- 
ARD SHAW warned 
goers: “Anyone who is ... interested! 
in Lady Castlemaine’s hips should 
keep away .. . The spectacle of 
Charles sitting with his arm around 
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British play- | 
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Nell Gwynn or Moll Davis, with the 
voluptuous termagant Castlemaine 
raging in the background, has no in- 
terest for me.” 

P. G. WODEHOUSE, British author 
who created “Jeeves,” the perfect but- 


ler, advertised for a butler for his 
French home at Le Touquet. Wode- 
house never has been able to find 


Jeeves in real life. He fired his Jast 
man because he was a crooner. 
. * - 

A Federal grand jury sitting in Chi- 
cago indicted 61-year-old MOSES. L. 
(“Moe”) ANNENBERG for “willfully” 
evading payment of income taxes 4o- 
taling $3,258,309 for the five years 
from 1932 through 1936. With $2,289,- 
574 added in taxes and penalties, An- 
nenberg’s will be the biggest tax case 
in American history when it comes to 
trial. One-time circulation manager 
of all Hearst publications, Annenberg 
now is the owner of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, of two newspapers devoted 
to horse-racing, and of a national rac- 
ing news service, 


New way to 
keep reguiar 
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TAKEN first thing daily on —_ 
ing or the last thing every nig H s 
it’s beneficial in two ways. pom 
a natural, gentle laxative ¢ + 
for most people, hence, aids 
elimination. 

Second, it helps keep the pe 
normally alkaline, and adds the 
additional protection of vitamin 


C found abundantly 
in lemon juice. 

Cop 
Fro 


1. Squeeze juice of 
At 
| Sunkist 


one Sunkist lemon 
into tall glass half 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass. 
3. Pour back and 
forth rapidly. 4. 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 

It is non-habit form- 
ing, non-irritating. 
Try it 10 te See 
if you don’t yenefit. 


yright, 1939, California 
it Growers Exchange 
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Wendell L. Willkie 


EW stock characters of the Amer- 

ican cartoonist are more familiar 
than the fat, top-hatted Utilities Mag- 
nate with a pattern of dollar signs on 
his vest. In real life, men like roly- 
poly Howard Hopson and the late mul- 
ti-millionaire Samuel Insull have 
seemed to lend substance to various 
aspects of this caricature, 

Utterly confounding the accepted 
portrait of the “power baron,” how- 
ever, is the best known utility man 
and probably the most articulate busi- 
ness leader in the United States today. 
He is Wendell Lewis Willkie, pres- 
ident of the billion-dollar Common- 
wealth & Southern utility holding 
company. His favorite recreation is 
pig-farming. Drawing a salary of 
$75,000 a year, he has never owned an 
automobile, His clothes are perpetu- 
ally rumpled, his brown hair shaggy 
and unruly. One newspaper has 
called him “as approachable as a Pull- 
man porter, as democratic as a candi- 
date for sheriff.” 

Because the utility business has 
long suffered from notoriously poor 
public relations, Willkie’s —horse- 
sense, cracker-barrel personality has 
undoubtedly helped his career. He 
says: “In my business, it’s an asset 
to look like an Indiana farmer.” 


AST week, with the asset’s aid, 

Willkie wrested from apparent 
defeat a measure of victory at the 
end of his long fight with the Ten- 
nessee Valley - Authority. In New 
York City, he formally presented to 
that Federal agency securities repre- 
senting ownership of the Tennessee 
Electric Power Co., one of the biggest 
operating subsidies in the C & S sys- 
tem. And despite the fact that he had 
fought bitterly against sale of the 
property to TVA, Willkie, by his abil- 
ity to present his own side of the 
case effectively to the public, achieved 
these things: (1) a shrewd horse- 
trader, he got $78,600,000 for the util- 
ities sold, instead of the $55,000,000 
originally offered; (2) he won a state- 
ment from Chairman David Lilienthal 
implying that TVA was through com- 
peting with private power companies; 
(3) he focused the critical eye of the 
public on the whole problem of gov- 
ernment-in-business; and (4) Willkie 
himself emerged from the fight as one 
of business’s ablest champions under 
the New Deal. 

To achieve this last result, Willkie 
seized every available opportunity 
and medium to debate the TVA- C & S 
issue. Unlike his often tongue-tied 
Big Business colleagues, Willkie de- 
lights in crossing verbal swords with 
argumentative New Dealers. He 
writes competently and speaks vigor- 
ously in a drawling mid-western ac- 
cent. 

In what he called TVA’s “rubber 
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Willkie Wishes He Had His $150 Back 


yardstick” for measuring private util- 
ity rates and PWA’s “brutal doctrine” 
of granting funds to municipalities to 
build their own power plants, Willkie 
saw “subsidized competition.” Its 
eventual aim, he charged, was govern- 
ment operation of the 13-billion-dol- 
lar U, S. power business. The basic 
theme of his argument against such 
government ownership, Willkie usual- 
ly summarized in a quotation from 
Thomas Edison: 


There is far more danger in a public 
monopoly than there is in a private 
monopoly, for when government goes 
into business it can always shift its 
losses to the taxpayer. The govern- 
ment never really goes into business, 
for it never makes ends meet, and that 
is the first requisite of business. It 
just mixes a little business with a lot 
of politics, and no one ever gets a 
chance to find out what is actually 
going on. 


Willkie has also said, quoting no 
one but himself: 


Clearly public ownership must be 
the result of the government’s power 
program. Nor will it be helpful for 
businessmen to regard such a result 
instinctively with horror. It is just 
another way—to my mind an inferior 
way—of doing the job. There is 
nothing sacred about private opera- 
tion of business. The utilities have no 
God-given charter for existing. The 
only question is what is the best way 
to generate and distribute electric 
power efficiently and economically. 


“Wen” Willkie’s training for a top- 
notch position in the U. S. business 
world was orthodox but thorough. 
He was born February 18, 1892, in 
Elwood, Indiana, the son of Herman 
and Henrietta (Trisch) Willkie. The 
family, of German extraction, was 
highly cultivated and, until hard hit 
by the panic of 1893, comparatively 
wealthy. Both Willkie’s parents were 








lawyers, his mother being the firs; 
white woman ever admitted to | 
Indiana bar, His father’s 6,000-) 
ume library gave Willkie an early | 
of reading which he still retains. 

Preparing to follow his family 
the legal profession, Willkie studi 
at the University of Indiana. Pro 
inent on the campus as a debater 
socialist leanings, he was first a lead 
of the “barbs,” or non-fraternity s} 
dents. Then, in senior year, he joi: 
in Beta Theta Pi the youth who | 
led the fraternity students. The na 
of his former opponent was Pau! 
McNutt. 


UST before the World War, 

which he served in France with t! 
325th Field Artillery, Willkie marri 
Edith Wilk of Rushville, Ind. Th 
have one son, Philip Herman, a 
now live in an apartment on Ni 
York City’s upper Fifth Avenue. \ 
kie is an Episcopalian. 

Out of the Army, Willkie so 
joined a corporation law firm in A 
ron, Ohio, where experience as 
trial lawyer further polished his f) 
for argument and showmanship. H 
work caught the attention of the ut 
ity financiers who formed Comny 
wealth & Southern in 1929, and th 
brought him East as legal representa 
tive, promoting him to President 
1933. Today, C & S serves 11 stat 
and 5,000,000 persons in 3,000 co 
munities. 

Of inestimable value to Willkie i 
his fight with TVA was his own co 
duct of C & S. The holding compan 
in his conception, was not merely a: 
investment banker’s stratagem, but a 
worthwhile device to assist operating 
utilities with their financing and tech 
nical problems. As a result C & §S is 
sometimes called, even by utility foes 
a model holding company. Willkie is 
also admitted by New Dealers to be a 
pioneer advocate of their own pet 
theory that utility rates should b 
lowered by increasing power co 
sumption. 


HOUGH his arguments against t! 

New Deal are basically those « 
other big businessmen, he avoids e 
tremes of opposition. A _life-lo! 
Democrat, he was a Roosevelt su; 
porter in 1932 and contributed §$1° 
to his campaign . He has since oft: 
wished he had the $150 back. 

Perfectly willing to admit the si 
of business before 1929, Willkie a 
knowledges the need for considerab 
government regulation. He classifi 
himself as a “LaFollette liberal! 
battling Big Government on the san 
theory that his old-time hero, “Fight 
ing Bob” LaFollette, battled Big Bu: 
ness in the past. 

Willkie still admires Roosevelt as 
popular leader and hopes he will 
for a third term, so that the New D« 
may have the defense it deserves b 
its most able champion, Whom bh 
would like to see as Roosevelt’s 194 
opponent, he has not said. Willk: 
himself, it happens, is virtually t! 
only business leader in the nat! 
seriously mentioned for the U. 
Presidency. 
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Make-Up Man 


fhe modern make-up man in,Holly- 
od is no glorified hairdresser. He 
n artist who must be able to make 
ve actor look like almost anything 
ier the sun and still feel human. 
of the first and best make-up 
sts is Jack Dawn, of Metro-Gold- 
Mayer. At 48, he has just fin- 
1 the most ambitious face-build- 
assignment of his career: the life- 
imaginary beings in “The Wizard 
f Oz” (see col. 2) 
Dawn turned to make-up for a career 
iefly as a matter of self-protection. 
19, after six years of vagabonding 
. sailor and cowboy, the Kentucky- 
rn lad was hired as a movie extra. 
turn the extras into “Indians,” the 
ke-up artist merely splashed them 
th red paint that wouldn’t come 
Outraged, Dawn soon decided to 
come a make-up man himself. 








u 


tking a Scarecrow of Bolger Was Hard... 





\fter nine years of bone and muscle 
dy and chemical experimentation, 
Dawn developed a mask of thin, 
bbery material that would fit 
» skin and change expression with 
wearer. He tried it out first on 
Chinese in “The Good Earth,” 

1 was successful. Dawn’s masks 
ve revolutionized screen make-up. 
lo make them, he first takes a plas- 
cast of the actor’s face. Then, util- 
g natural features wherever pos- 
he sculpts onto the cast a face 
able to the fictional character to 
portrayed. From this model, he 
ces his mask, using inlays to build 
p wherever necessary. Composi- 
of the material is Dawn’s secret. 

n the “Wizard,” Dawn’s masks 
e used for all the weird people of 
Land of Oz. Biggest jobs were to 
Ray Bolger into a Scarecrow, 
Haley into a Tin Woodman and 
Lahr into a Cowardly Lion, and 
let them look like themselves. 








THE MOVIE WORLD 





Hardest of all, Dawn says, was the 
Scarecrow, for Bolger’s head had to 
look as though it were stuffed with 
straw and tied on with a rope. The 
Lion, though, was comparatively easy 
and so real that everyone wondered 
why Bert Lahr hadn’t always re- 
minded them of a lion. 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Wizard of Oz (M-G-M): In 
Frank L. Baum’s immortal “Oz” books, 
a little girl named Dorothy is whirled 
in a tornado from her Kansas home 
to the wonderful Land of Oz. Few 
readers could have imagined more 
beautiful Oz than the one M-G-M has 
conjured up. In superlative techni- 
color, it shines and shimmers and 
glows with dream-like flowers, trees, 
houses and cities. Its people came 
out of a dream, too—the droll Munch- 
kins (midgets), the repulsive Winged 





But Turning Lahr into a Lion Was Easy 


Monkeys, the good and bad witches 
(Billie Burke and Margaret Hamil- 
ton). Grotesque also, but more human 
in their appeal are the Cowardly Lion 
(Bert Lahr), the Scarecrow (Ray Bol- 
ger) and the Tin Woodman (Jack 
Haley). As they accompany Dorothy 
(Judy Garland) to find the Wizard 
(Frank Morgan), they are mawkishly 
sentimental and rather lovable, al- 
though most of their efforts to be 
funny fall quite flat. The songs are 








delightful and so is Judy. Children 
especially will love this film, and 
grown-ups will find it an eye-filling 
escape from politics and war scares. 
* * * | 

Beau Geste (Paramount): In 1926, 
the silent version of this romantic 
Christopher Wren story made movie 
history and started a wave of Foreign 
Legion films. Because of the inevitable 
nostalgic comparisons, this remake suf- 
fers in the eyes of those who saw the 
original. To others, however, it makes 
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SUMMER-DULLED 
HAIR? 


Long exposure to 
scorching sum- 
mer sun and too 
frequent wetting 
of the hair, tend to 
make it look dull 
and lifeless, Help 
remove that sum- 
mer-dulled look by 
using Glover’s Mange 
Medicine and system- 
atic m e. You 
will be otihed at the 
marked results you 
et. Relieves Dandruff, Itching Scalp and Excess- 
ive Falling Hair. 
Shampoo with Glover’s Medicated Soap—specially 
compounded for use with the Medicine. 
FREE booklet on Glover’s System. Write for it to 
GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 468 4th Ave., New Y ork City. 
MANY BARBERS are skilled in following Glover's 
Method of Scalp and Hair Care. 





MANGE 
MEDICINE 


GLOVERS 
<> U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 











», Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
» MEN— WOMEN Grade School 
Education usually Sufficient. 
e§ Short hours. Write immediately 
‘for free 32-page book, with list 
of positions and full particulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R178, Rochester, N. Y. 













Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and su pp ly ou with work. Write 
today r FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, ri DEPT.116, Hamilton, Ont. 





Make up to $35 in a week. Show beau- 
tiful Christmas Cards with sender’s 
name, 50 for $1. Choice of 16 designs. 
Also “*America’s Favorite’ 21-card 
Christmas Assortment for $1. You 
make 50c. Eight other Assortments of 


Easily aes 
Christmas Cards, Gift Wrepeieg™, 


with 
Everyday Cards. t sellers. 


Na 
SPA RE — write today. Mention if also inter- 


samples 
Tl uw E ested in selling fine DeLaxe Personal Christmas Cards, 


Wetmore & Se don, inc. 182 
as Monroe Ares Rochester, 0. ¥, (MEE 


AUTO-DIESE! EL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an egpert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job ne cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: RM ASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL. Dept. 57 Nashville, Tena. 


STOP 


shopping around for a 
club that suits you. Get 
your pencil now and 


MAKE UP YOUR 
OWN CLUB 


FIVE forbne Year 91.60 


Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower —Home Arts Needlecraft 

—American Poultry —Household Magazine 
Journal =a Worl on 

—Breeder’s Gazette —Mother’s Home e 

—Capper’s Farmer me Stock 

ee — — American —Plymouth Rock Monthly 


—Poultry Magazine 
—Country Home —Rhode I d Red 
—Everybody’s Poultry co 


Journal 
Magazine —Successful Farming 
—Farm Journal 


—Woman’s World 
—Good Stories X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


sonmnes MUST a8 ge b= 4 = address. No change or 
ubs ion perm . eck magazin Ww and 
send this advertisement with remittance to — 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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not a whit of difference that Ronald 
Colman made a more convincing Eng- 
lishman than Gary Cooper does, nor 
that the villain (Brian Donlevy) is 
now Russian instead of French, What 
does matter is that the second “Beau 
Geste” is a cracking good story. 

Stanley and Livingstone (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox): This is the dramatized story 
of reporter Henry M. Stanley’s his- 
toric expedition to find the “lost” 
missionary, Dr. David Livingstone, in 
the depths of unmapped Africa. Treat- 
ed with a remarkable lack of bogus 
dramatics, it is a satisfying,e often 
exciting, biography of a great man. 
Played by Spencer Tracy, Stanley 
seems human and real. Livingstone 
likewise is given a memorable por- 
trayal by Sir Cedric Hardwicke. Be- 
cause of them, the picture is outstand- 
ing for its performances rather than 
its action, although some of the scenes 
“on safari” have plenty of that. The 
African locale is real enough. Mrs. 
Martin Johnson filmed scenes for the 
expedition while following the same 
trail that Stanley took back in 1871. 
Big in emotional scope, this is a film 
most people will want to see, 

Lady of the Tropics (M-G-M): In the 
year since she first dazzled American 
movie fans in “Algiers,” Hedy Lamarr 
has not appeared on the screen. For 
her first starring picture, the studio 
dug up this stereotyped melodrama 
about a beautiful half-caste in Saigon 


International 


Hedy Has a Nice Face but a Poor Plot 


who marries an American (Robert 
Taylor), then drags him into poverty 
when she can’t get permission to leave 
the country. Of course, there’s a 
villain who causes all this: Joseph 
Schildkraut in an incredible Oriental 
make-up. If the story and leading 
man had been more mature, Hedy’s 
picture would be a sizzling success, for 
the star herself looks lovelier than 
ever. Wearing a succession of exoti- 
cally becoming clothes and headgear, 
she has little to do but display her best 
points—face and low-toned Austrian 
accent—and that’s enough, if you can 
overlook the Shallow plot. 











CLUB NO. 3 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Farm Journal, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 


CLUB NO, 4 


Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
The Country Home, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 

PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 


CLUB NO, 5 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 


CLUB NO. 12 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


$1.30 
$1.30 
$1.30 
$1.60 


All subscriptions are for one full year 


THE BIG THREE 


CLUB NO. 18 


McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 “$1 60 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues « 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 









CUT YOUR Reading Costs IN HALF 


MONEY SAVED IS MONEY MADE, and you 
can save as much as one-half what you 
would ordinarily pay by ordering your 
magazines through PATHFINDER. Look over 
the special low priced clubs below and send 
us your order today. We will give it special 
attention. 


BIGGEST VALUES—LOWEST PRICES 





— — MAIL THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY — — 


| Post Office 








Prices good for 30 days ONLY. 











CLUB NO. 20 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO. 21 
Motion Picture Magazine, 1 yr. 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO. 51 
Motion Picture Magazine, 1 yr. 
Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


CLUB NO. 59 





$1.75 
$1.75 
$2.00 


$2.00 







Secreenland, 1 yr. 

McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 

Household Magazine, 1 yr. 

The Country Home, 1 yr. 

Good Stories, 1 yr. 

PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 







PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is $ 










for the magazines in Club 
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Address 
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ON THE AIR 


Advertising Adjectives 


To grammarians, a verb is 
strongest part of speech, but not 
radio advertisers. In a survey o! 
national radio programs, the en! 
tainment weekly Variety has fo 
that adjectives receive the most \ 
emphasis and the most repetition, 
one program, 28 adjectives 
spoken in 15 minutes. 

Furthermore, Variety discov: 
that advertisers’ favorite adjecti\ 
whether used to describe “cigars 
soap flakes” were four basic on 
healthful, convenient, valuable 
ugly—and their synonyms. The 
tors commented: “Commercial ra 
continuity is apt to be irritating 
cause it is monotonous.” 

For listeners who grind their te: 
over the advertising blurbs acco 
panying their favorite radio progra 
the advertisers’ favorite adjectives 
listed alphabetically under their ba 
synonyms: 











Healthful (or good for you): attract 
brilliant, beautiful, cool, clean, corr: 
creamy, clear, cooling, cleaner, delici: 
delightful, delicate, exhilirating, easi 
digested, fair, fluffy, flaky, fragrant, go 
golden, gentle, good-looking, healt 
healthier, high (as high vitality), ha: 
less, ideal, kind, lovely, mild, mellow, n 
ural, normal, pleasing, perfect, pleasa 
pure, prominent, radiant, real (as r 
old-fashioned), smooth, soothing, spa: 
ling, sounder, soft, softer, smooth: 
tender, tingling, thrilling, velvety, wi 
ning, well-groomed, wholesome, 
young. 

Convenient (or no trouble): dail; 
easy, faster, fast-acting, light, mode: 
new, quick-acting, ready-mixed, read: 
speedy, safe. 

Valuable (or a big bargain): Amazi: 
all-purpose, better, best, big, bigs: 
brighter, brisk, careful, choice, dou! 
different, economical, extra-exclusive, { 
est, fine, full-bodied, favorite, fresh, firn 
genuine, giant, husky, imported, inexp: 
sive, large, largest, more, marvelous, N: 
plenty, popular-priced, powerful, plu: 
rich, extra-rich, richest, reliable, regu 
special, strong, thrifty, unique, unusu 
wonderful. 

Ugly (or use our product and avoid 
this): disagreeable, dull, excessive, gri 
harsh, irritated, lazy, rough, slugg 
slow, tired, unsightly. 





Airwaves Briefs 


@ The Radio Feature Service 
discovered that radio fans want: 
more good comedy; (2) more p! 
grams on how to get and keep a jo! 
(3) more “good,” though not necess 
ily classical, music; (4) more ¢ 
detective stories; (5) many more « 
time programs on how to acc 
plish things. 


@ On August 26, the Cincin: 
Reds and the Brooklyn Dodgers 
become the first professional base! 
teams to play before television ¢: 
eras in the U. S. The entire ga 
will be televised from Brooklyn’s :)- 
bets Field. 
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READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 











a nomad family with open arms 
| know in my community, the women 
ub, lodge, ladies’ aid and home project 
ities would be only to: glad to do a 

more to help humanity. It is to 
omen of the West that this problem 
ld be presented ... 

Mrs. P. T. Baldwin 


), Mont. 


“A Good Laugh” 
e best thing in your excellent maga- 
is the column headed: “From the 
rd.” I enjoy it hugely. I always get 
d laugh out of it, and a good laugh 
od for the soul. 
G. W. Walker 

eapolis, Minn. 

th the adjournment of Congress, PATHFINDER 
ispended ‘“‘From the Record’ uptil next year 
the second session of the 76th Congress begins. 


Appreciation for the Sermonette 
notice that in your department, “Re- 
mn and Society,” you have added a 
rmonette.” Please accept my hearty 
sratulations. You probably will never 
w that good which will come to those 

read messages under this heading. 

Harry C. Kindsrater 

ladelphia, Pa. 





Fitch versus Fulton 
your article on “Patents” (PATH- 
‘DER, August 5), you state at the bot- 
1 of the first column that Robert Ful- 
received a patent for his steamboat 
1793. Before him, you should have 
printed: “John Fitch, inventor, builder 
navigator of the first steamboat in 
rica.” John Fitch invented the steam 
ine to propel boats and received a 
tent under the hand of George Wash- 
ton in 1791, ahead of Fulton, who built 
boat nine years after Fitch died... 
Arthur E, Fitch 

mer, Mass. 
ATHPINDER erred. James Rumsey of Shep- 
town, Va., and John Fitch of Philadelphia, Pa., 
ed patents prior to Fulton’s on the same date— 
t 26, 1791. According to an old Patent Office 
Rumsey’s was for “propelling boats, etc., by 
etc.’’ and FPitch’s was simply for “propelling 
or vessels.”” Fulton’s, granted in 1811 (not 
was for “‘the first steamboat.’’ The Patent 
has no copies of any of these patents, and 
i hesitate to say that any one man invented the 

iboat.—Ed.] 


The Lout Was Hodge 


I was really surprised to find in “Readers 
ite” of your August 5th issue this 
wer to Miss Edna Knox: “The Library 

ongress reports: ‘The villain in the 
nk Merriwell series . was a lout 
ied Wat Snell.’” It has been 30 years 
e I have read Frank Merriwell stories 
[ am willing to stake anything I own 
it the nemesis and beloved enemy of 
super-perfect Frank during his school 
| college days was Bart Hodge. 

Ray C. Babbitt 
Port Angeles, Wash. 

long with PATHFINDER, the Library of Con- 
apparently became confused in its remembrance 
tional cads. Compared to the nasty and boorish 

Hodge, as Mr. Babbitt points out, Wat Snell 
obviously only a minor-league lout in the extra- 


nary life of wonderful, simon-pure Frank Merri- 
Ed.J 


Lithuania’s Polish Capital 
your article on Heifetz (PATHFIND- 
\ug. 5), you say: “Jascha Heifetz was 
d prodigy. Born February 2, 1901 








in Vilna, Russia (now Poland), he began” 
etc. My atlas shows Vilna the capital of 
Lithuania and at least 75 miles from the 
Polish border. How do you account for it? 

F. Emerson Reed 
North Manchester, Ind. 


[Whoever made Mr. Reed’s atlas apparently was 
unaware that Gen. Lucien Zeligowski, leader of sev- 
eral thousand Polish irregular troops, seized Vilna on 
behalf of Poland on October 9, 1920—one day before 
the city was to have become Lithuanian by the Pol- 
ish-Lithuanian Agreement of Suwalki. This seizure 
was recognized by the Conference of Ambassadors, a 
commission for the settlement of international dis- 
putes, in 1923.—Ed.] 





FASHIONS 








FASHIONS POR AN ACTIVE PALL 


4263—This fashion-right frock has a dual person- 
ality. For the office or an active day in town, 
either short length style—and for a formal evening, 
note the long length, as pictured. Designed for 10 to 
18. A 14 requires 442 yards 39 inch fabric. 

9133—Paint a picture—decorate the house—and 
here’s the smock to give everyone the urge. Neat 
yokes and a scalloped collar give it an air of the 
artist that goes very well in this work-a-day world. 
Designed for 14 to 20 and 32 to 44. A 16 requires 3'2 
yards 35 inch fabric. 

4145—A style-perfect frock for a busy afternoon! 
Attractive yokes and a slenderizing front panel that 

es a full figure are the highlights of this wear- 

able dress. Note the pretty gathers on the sleeves. 
Designed for 36 to 50. A 36 requires 3% yards 39 
inch fabric. 











Price of patterns 15¢ each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add te the joys 
of everyday and “‘special’’ events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 


The price of this book alone is 15c; book and a 


tern together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
ATHFINDER, 243 West 17th St., New York. 
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NOW YOU CAN MASTER 
CARTOONING and DRAWING 


for fun and profit by an INEXPENSIVE 
new method that is GUARANTEED or 
it won't cost you a cent. 


FUN win a PENCIL, 


the fascinating book by andestl 
Loomis, famous illustrator, is ‘worth 
all the mail order courses put together.” 
ONLY $2.89.Send no money: when book 
comes, pay postman $2.89 plus post- 
age. GUARANTEED: Return for full 
refund within 10 days if not satisfied. 


Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., N. Y.C. 
DEPT. F: Send Fun with a Pencil 
according to terms above. 


















Name 


Address 
"CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Personal Th 21 #vt $1.00 





City 





EARN UP TO $27 IN A WEEK 
Take orders for newest craze in Christmas 
Cards. 21 beautifai Folders, with sender's 
INITIAL in Metallic Gold and Silver Seals 
Many other assortments, 50c up. Up to 100% 
profit. Extra Bonus. Also name-impr 
Christmas Cards, 50 for $1. Get Samples. 
Artistic Card Co., 637 Way St., Elmira, N.Y. 


ENLARGEMENTS 1; 19° 
each 





DeLuxe 5x7in. Natural Tone Enlargements 
5 EY only 59c, RA for 9c, 10 for $1.90. 
negatives or photos, any size. 

SEND NO MONEY &°t, pay Postman FOR TEN 

on delivery . Originals returned. 

Amazing offer good on first order only. Enclose this ad. 


(Dept, A-99) Unique Art Service, 501 W, 145 St,N. Y.C: 


[SELL SOAP jg: 
Complete Outfit FREE! } ig, 


Own a steady route; full or spare time 
Make money at once and all year ’round 
with Soaps and many other daily home neces 
sities—over 200 nationally known, guaran- 
teed products. Complete Outfit, inc ——— 
tons © assortment of full size pack 
SE to reliable persons. Old-estab tab 

a company. Write quick for my Free 
Offer. &. J. MILLS, 8007 Monmouth YG 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 















All that is best in Southern Cali- 
fornia revolves around The Town 
skelter s— establishes it as 
‘‘America’s Finest Hotel.”’ Yet 
tariff is in keeping with today's 
eelsreyuiliae | MR id-lale me Home of 


the Famous Zebra Room. 


Under the Same Monagement as 


The Gotham The Drake 


NEW YORK ¢C 


The Blackstone 


The Town house 


i Se ee BOULEVAR D 


2. S ANGELES 


The Evanshire 
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Brain Teaser 


Two clerks, A and B, were hired by 
a store at the same time. A accepted 
a salary of $1,000 a year with an in- 
crease of $100 a year. He was offered 
the same starting salary with a $50 in- 
crease every half year, but took the 
larger yearly increase. B agreed to 
begin at $1,000 a year, but he chose 
the $50 increase every half year. 
The question is: which clerk chose 
the better bargain? Answer next 
week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The three 
numbers are 143, 144 and 145. 


Cork Trick ; | 


For this trick the performer needs 
two ordinary bottle corks, Producing 
the corks, he allows the spectators to 
examine them. 
When they are re- 
turned to the per- 
former, he _ an- 
nounces he has a 
peculiar magnetic 
attraction for 
such articles. So 
saying, he places 
them together, large ends touching as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

Now, to show his magnetic attrac- 
tion, he takes hold of the top cork, lift- 
ing it. To the surprise of the spec- 
tators, the bottom cork adheres to it. 
The secret: When the corks are re- 
turned to the performer he contrives 
to moisten, unnoticed by the specta- 
tors, the largé end of one of them. 
Thus, when the corks are pressed to- 
gether, the moisture holds them to- 
gether. Due to the lightness of the 
bottom cork, it will adhere to the 
other until they are separated by the 
performer. 


Bottle Ride 


This little game will prove to party 
guests that there is a lot of kick even 
in an empty bottle. For the stunt a 
round bottle is needed, preferably a 
quart bottle, but a smaller one will 
serve almost as well. 

The leader places the bottle on the 
floor on its side so that it will roll 
easily, then proceeds to show the 
crowd how to take a bottle ride. If 
agile enough, he or she can roll along 
for a short distance without feet or 
hands on the floor and without losing 
his or her balance. After the leader 
demonstrates how easy it is, some of 
the guests will be anxious to show 
their ability. So the leader has each 
try it, in turn. The resulting upsets 
for those who have not previously 
practiced riding a bottle are certain 
to release the guests’ bottled-up 
laughter. 

Another version of the same stunt 
is to see who can sit on the bottle 











PASTIME and SMILES 


without feet or hands touching the 
floor and light a cigarette, thread a 
needle, blow a whistle or do some- 
thing similar. 


Water Drinking Trick 

Material needed for this ticklish 
stunt consists of two ordinary drink- 
ing tumblers of the same size, one 
filled with water and the other empty. 
The performer places the glass of 
water near the edge of a table and tops 
it with the other glass, empty and 
upside down, Then, announcing that 
the trick is to remove the top glass 
and drink the water in the second 
without touching either glass with the 
hands, he invites volunteers. 

If there are no volunteers and the 
crowd says it can’t be done, the per- 
former must give a demonstration, 
which means he must get in some 
practice beforehand. To remove the 
empty glass he grips it between his 
chin and chest. While holding the 
empty glass in this position he takes 
the rim of the filled glass in his teeth 
and draws it carefully to the edge of 
the table where he can tip it toward 
him sufficiently to drink the water. 

SS eee 


Smiles 


Johnny—Say, Dad, what does it 
mean when the paper says a man went 
to a convention as a delegate-at-large? 

Dad—It means his wife didn’t go 
with him, Son. 





Speedmore—How many miles will 
your car go on a gallon of gas? 

Meeker—How many will your car 
go? 

Speedmore—Oh, that’s not fair. I 
asked you first. 





Boogy—That old friend I was tell- 
ing you about claims to be a relative 
of yours. 

Woogy—tThat man’s a fool. 

Boogy—That doesn’t prove any- 
thing. It may be just a coincidence. 





Census Taker—Are you affiliated with 
any reform organization? 

Mrs. Bjones—Yes, I’m married to a man 
who thinks he should be allowed to make 


creation over. 












Atkins—I remember the time when 
regiment was stationed near Babylon. \i 


it was so hot we used to toast our bread 


in the sun, and... 

Jawsom—Yes, I know; and they 
plied you with corkscrews to dran 
breath. 


Mother—Now, Joany, you must 
sat so much ice; it isn’t good for 

Joany—But Momsy, I don’t eat 
ice; I just suck the juice. 


Aunt Maud—Robert, did you e: 
the book I sent you for your birthd 
Robert—I ain’t looked at it yet. 

Aunt Maud—Why, Robert; how 
that? 

Robert—’Cause Ma said I’d hay 
wash my hands when I read it. 





Gabley—Don’t say picnic to 
family. It takes my wife three d 
for a picnic. 

Joyner—I don’t understand. H 
can that be? 

Gabley—She takes one day to get 
ready, one day to go and another ( 
to get over it. 


Mrs. Stubblefield—Is your husba 
a good provider, Dinah? Do 
have chicken and watermelon oft 

Dinah—Yassum, he’s a good p 
vidah al] right. But Ah’s aly 
skeered he’s gwine ter git ketched 
it some time. 


Boob — Everything that’s boug 
goes to the buyer, doesn’t it? 

Simp—No. Some things, such 
coal and gasoline, go up in smoke. 


Bjones—Biffer claims to be a mode! 
husband. He says he is always poll! 
to his wife. 

Jimson—Yes, he never strikes he! 
with his hat on. 


Palmeto—May I ask what piec: 
paper that is which you are gazing 3! 
in such a melancholy way? 

Wimpus—You may. It’s a diplome 
from the great school of experien: 

Palmeto—I don’t understand. 

Wimpus—It’s a canceled note I h 
just had to pay for another man \ 
came in hurriedly one day and asi 
me to endorse it. 


; 


Mrs. Murphy—Haven’t you h¢ 
the news? Suzanne’s married Frank 
Carooner. 

Mrs. Flaherty — Frank Caroo! 
You seldom hear of such things th 
days. Why, he’s the very man 
was engaged to! 
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Peewitt—If I may say it, you seem 
out of spirits, Mr. Dinocan, Business 
falling off? 

Butcher—No, business is good, but 
that inspector of.weights has just been 
here. 

Peewitt—What’s the matter? Did 
he catch you giving short weights? 

Butecher—Worse than _ that! He 

und that I had been giving 18 ounces 

the pound. 

Mrs. Chuzz—I had a lovely time at 

e bridge party this afternoon, 

Chuzz — Did you have the 

ore? 

Mrs. Chuzz—No, but I had the best 


aress. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do you want 
agent ? Want help? Want to work uP, @ profitable business at 
home through the mails? PATHFINDER is read by more; 
than a million families. Tell your story to these interested, 
readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum fourteen 


words. Each initial and group of figures, as wel! as each 
part of the name and address, wil! Se counted as words. 


ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


best 


__s—s~X AGENTS WANTED oe : 
HRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
w Brunswick, N. J. rw aa 
1TH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Ad- 
ess: Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


L ___BABY CHICKS i 
RITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES on August, Septem- 
ber and October chicks. $3.95 per 100 and up. 
estnut Hatchery, Chestnut, Illinois. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 7 
YOU, TOO, can have your own profitable, lifetime 
business. Operate a Collection-Credit Bureau. Cap- 
al umnecessary. Free literature. Cole Associates, 
racuse, N. Y. 
_______-FEMALE HELP WANTED  __ la 
CHRISTMAS CARDS—Nationally Famous 21 Asst. 
Costs 50c. Sells $1. Take orders galore 50 folders 
vith name $1, 32 designs. Free album. 21 asst. on 
approval. Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. PF, 154 Nas- 
1u St., New York City. 


YOUR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week selling 
famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 
hosiery to friends. Write for actual sample, American 
Mills, Dept. Y-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
_ HUNTING DOGS 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Coon- 
ers, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 
Reasonable, List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 
Illinois. 











PATENT ATTORNEYS _ 


INVENTORS: Write immediately for two free books, 
Patent Protection’’ and “Selling an Invention.’’ 
Explain many interesting points to inventors. ‘“Evi- 
nee of Invention’ form enclosed. Reasonable fees, 
forty-one years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Ad- 
ess: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
rneys, 127-3, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—Write for new Free book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,” and “‘Record of Invention’’ 
m. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ce A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-K Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING —__ 


' LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
( Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
lor Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


WO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
reful. Film mailers Free. May's Photo Shop, Box 
)-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. 
tiful Portrait Type Doubleweight 
eight neverfade gloss prints, each roli 25c. 
Im Service, Dubuque, Iowa. - - 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. 8x10 
enlargement coupon. 16 Brilliantone reprints 25c. 
Villard Studios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Two beau- 
enlargements, 
Dubuque 





ROLL DEVELOPED—#8 prints, painted enlargement— 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 
\-51, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
lem, Wis. er’ 

OLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
olored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
nois. 

PRINTS with roll 25c, 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 














__Ogden, Utah. 


TOBACCO is 
OK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chew- 
1g, four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
|, Hazel, Kentucky. 


ASTHMA-HAYFEVER 


mething new and different, positive relief to asthma 
| hayfever sufferers or ar money back. Treatment 
$1.00 postpaid anywhere in U. 8. A. 
1. P HOFT, Bex 137, BERWYN, ILL. 











HOUSEHOLD 
Cauliflower Tidbits 


Mr. Cauliflower has left his cabbage 
cousin in the kitchen and gone into 
the drawing room where he has be- 
come a smart delicacy at cocktail 
parties, Served raw, he is not only 
popular, but delicious. 

Here is the method of preparation: 
Select a firm, snowy head of cauli- 
flower. After washing in cold water, 
separate the head into its many tiny 
flowerets and soak these in ice water 
until they are crisp. Spear each crisp 
floweret with a toothpick and sprin- 
kle delicately with paprika. Then ar- 
range the flowerets around a large 
plate in the center of which is a bowl 
of dressing, consisting of one table- 
spoon of mustard to each cup of 
mayonnaise. 


Spiced Grape Juice 


Some folks like their grape juice 
spiked. Others prefer theirs spiced. 
For the latter, this recipe will make 
10 servings: Combine two quarts 
grape juice, 10 cloves, 10 allspice ber- 
ries and one stick cinnamon. Heat 
slowly for 10 minutes, then strain and 
cool. Finally, pour over cracked ice 
and serve in tall glasses with fresh 
mint garnish. 


Greens Sause 


Spinach, kale, Swiss chard and other 
greens will have more appeal if served 
hot with a savory sauce. Such a sauce 
for a quart of cooked greens calls 
for these ingredients: three thin slices 
of bacon, one-half cup vinegar, one- 
half cup water, two tablespoons flour, 
one tablespoon sugar and one-half 
teaspoon mustard. Cut the bacon in 
small pieces and fry until crisp. Put 
the bacon pieces in the cooked greens, 
then add the other ingredients to the 
bacon fat and cook until it thickens. 
Pour over the hot greens and serve. 


Week's Hints 


@ Appetizer: spread crackers with 
cheese mixed with salad dressing, top 
with little bacon squares and bake or 
broil until bacon is crisp and crackers 
brown. 


q An excellent furniture polish can 
be made by mixing two parts boiled 
linseed oil and one part turpentine, 


@ Clothes should not be dampened 
in advance of ironing during hoi 
weather lest they mildew. 


@ Varnishes should not be mixed 
or thinned. 


@ To avoid waste through evapora- 
tion, purchase extracts in small quan- 
tities in small bottles. 

@ The task of creaming butter and 
sugar will be easier if a few drops of 
warm water are sprinkled over them. 
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gem STOP FOOT TORTURE! 


I Your money back after 30 
) f days trial if ARCH-HEELER, 
new scientifically designed sup- 
port, does not bring miraculous 
foot comfort, lift weak arches, etop 
metatarsal! pains, burning ca!louses, 
corns, back and hip ins caused by 
feet. Thousands Selighted § “a 


30 Day 
wouldn't take $5 for mine !"’ says 


FREE 
user! Order today on No-Risk, 


TRIAL 
Money-Back Offer. State shoe size. 
ARCH HEELER CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or Non-Malignant 
Rectal trouble is urged to write for our FREE Book, de- 
scribing the McCleary Treatment for these insidious rectal 
troubles. The McCleary Treatment has been successful in 
thousands of cases. Let us send you our reference list of 


former patients living in every State in the Union 
The McCleary Clinic, 3482 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Anyone Can 
Use on Any Reducible Rupture 
Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men, women and 
children will rejoice to know that the full 
plan so successfully used by Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings for his double rupture from which he 
suffered so long will be sent free to all who 
write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to Capt. 
W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 200M, Watertown, 
N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent to find out and 
you may bless the day you sent for it. Hun- 
dreds have already reported satisfactory re- 
sults following this free offer. Send right 
away—NOW—before you put down this 
paper. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © i936, c.P. inc. 








PILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 
head physician of one of America’s Finest 
Rectal Clinics, where I have successfully 
treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. No obligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNGON, M. D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 


2 
DENTURE LINING 
WILL END YOUR PLATE WORRIES! 


Backed by 25 years of dental experience, Dr. Burnett's 
Dental Lining is quaranteed to hold your plates tight. 
Stops bad breath. Stops falling teeth while laughing, talk- 
ing and eating. No more embarrassing “accidents"—enjoy 
your meals! Holds dentures tight and eliminates sore gums 
caused by loose plates. Quickly applied by anyone. 

IT IS NO LONGER NECESSARY TO USE POWDER 
TO GLUE YOUR TEETH IN PLACE. 

Let us prove our claims. We'll send postpaid sufficient 
lining for a complete trial for 25c. Gtanderd pathent BSc. 
Full directions. Money back querantee. Ask for FREE 
valuable information on Dr. Burnett's Denture Lining. 


INLAND LABORATORIES, Bx. 3346 Merch. Mart, Chi 
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of Public Opinion 


a new venture to its time-honored chore of reporting honestly 

and fairly on news as it is made in the nation’s capital. 
PATHFINDER, inaugurating a series of national polls to determine 
what people everywhere are thinking about, comes to YOU to ask 
YOUR opinion on matters of vital and current interest to the people 
of the entire country. Under the direction of Emil Hurja, pub- 
lisher of PATHFINDER, these polls will be conducted fairly and 
impartially. 


Many Problems Confront America Today 


In the realm of polling public opinion, we are face to face in 
America teday with the problem of government. Then there’s the 
question of relief. And taxes. How many persons would be will- 
ing to pay higher taxes so that the national budget could be bal- 
anced? What about the trade treaty with Japan—how will it 
affect American business and the daily lives of the population? 
How about the CIO? What about the coming elections for Presi- 
dent, Congressmen and Senators, Governors and State adminis- 
trations? All of these are burning questions of the day, and 
who wouldn’t like to have a glimpse into the future as to how 
America feels about them? 


A Leok Into the Future 


Through the medium of straw balloting and scientifically con- 
ducted polls on leading questions of the day, PATHFINDER pro- 
poses to give its readers regularly each week a cross-section of 
what the country is actually thinking about the problems of the 
future and those that confront us now, but which have as yet been 
unsettled. The PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion wants the 
candid opinion of the people, and when such questions come to 
YOU to be answered, your honest opinion will be welcomed. 


Keep Up With Pathfinder Polls 


Watch for the results of the unbiased polls of public opinion in 
the columns of PATHFINDER magazine, America’s oldest and 
most widely-read news weekly. The PATHFINDER Poll of Public 
Opinion appears weekly as a regular feature. Keep up with it by 
renewing your subscription to PATHFINDER promptly if you are 
now a subscriber, or by sending in a dollar for 52 weekly issues in 
case you do not now subscribe regularly. Fill in the coupon below 
NOW, and all the news direct from the Nation’s Capital will come 
to your doorstep regularly. This poll appears exclusively in 
PATHFINDER and no other magazine or newspaper. PATH- 
FINDER is not sold on news stands, and in order to follow this 
interesting poll and to keep up with world news, it is to your 
advantage to subscribe now. 


P eren ventur the oldest news magazine in America, has added 


The PATHFINDER Poll 
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Emil Hurja, Publisher of PATHFINDER 


A nationally known analyst who has 
had a remarkable degree of success in 
divining the trend of public thought. 
The first man in America to use 
the scientific poll system in political 
party management. 


Read what others have said of Emil 
Hurja and his polling system: 


“Uncannily correct. 1932 average 
error in eight mountain states was 
564 votes a state. Oregon within 552; 
Kansas within 506; Washington within 
150.”—Ray Tucker, in Collier’s 


“Whew, Pil never question another 
prediction of Emil Hurja’s.”—Ray- 
mond Clapper, national columnist. 


“He counts his elections before they 
are hatched.”—Time Magazine 


“Seer and crystal gazer.”—American 
Magazine 


“Prof. Hurja, political doctor. His 
forecasting devices worked perfectly” — 
Saturday Evening Post 


“Major political prophet .. . fore- 
casts ran uncannily true”—Paul Mal- 
lon, columnist 


“Election predictions which were 97% 
accurate”—Consolidated News Service 


“Uncanny political prophet”—United 
Press. 


“Actuarial prophecies proved to be 
97% correct.”—Archibald Macleish in 
Fortune Magazine 


TO KEEP POSTED ON THE PATHFINDER POLL, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


YES, I WANT TO KEEP UP WITH THE PATHFINDER POLL OF PUBLIC OPINION, so put me down for a year’s subscription 


don’t want to miss an issue. Enclosed is my dollar. 


Check whether this subscription is NEW ........ or a RENEWAL ........ 
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All the News of All the WORLD—Condensed, Illustrated, Explained. The biggest value in the magazine world—published since 18:4. 





